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THE WASHINGTON OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 
HE unveiling of the statue of Gen- 
[es Simon Bolivar in Central Park, 
New York City, on April 19, and 
the address of President Harding pre- 
pared for that occasion have aroused 
public interest in the United States in 
one who has been called “the Washing- 
ton of South America.” 
The statue is the gift of the Venezue- 
lan Government, which has sent to the 


unveiling Dr. Esteban Gil-Borges, its 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Bolivar was a Venezuelan. He was 


born at Caracas, was educated in Spain, 
and went to France at the time of the 
Revolution. In the United States he 
saw the workings of free institutions. 

When he went back to his native land, 
he started a revolution there, so that 
there might be deliverance from the 
Spanish tyranny and the establishment 
of free institutions in South America. A 
year later Venezuela declared her inde- 
pendence, but many years of warfare 
were necessary before Venezuela and the 
other South American provinces were 
able completely to throw off the Spanish 
yoke. 

Bolivar’s first great triumph came 
when he was able to unite Venezuela 
with New Granada, and thus form the 

Republic of Colombia out of the two 
states, of which he became President. 
He then expelled the Spaniards from 
the neighboring provinces of Ecuador 
and Peru. The new state which he 
formed out of what was known as Upper 
Peru was called in his honor Bolivia. 

His successes led to much jealousy on 
the part of inferior leaders, who accused 

3olivar of struggling merely for per- 
sonal supremacy and of a plan to unite 
all South American countries into one 
state and make himself perpetual dicta- 
tor. It is true that Bolivar often acted 
arbitrarily; it is also true that he was 
stubborn. He did succeed to nearly un- 
limited control, but he died practically 
penniless. He refused the immense sum 
which Peru bestowed upon him and the 
crown that was offered to him. “I am 
not a Napoleon,” he said, “nor do I wish 
to be one. The title of Liberator is the 
greatest to which a human being can 
aspire.” 

Bolivar was more than a mere libera- 
tor. He framed the constitutions for the 
South American countries, purified their 
administration of justice, roused slug- 
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gards from their lack of patriotism and 
co-operation, and replaced anarchy with 
more than a semblance of civilization. 

















international 
STATUE OF GENERAL SIMON BOLIVAR, 
IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK CITY 


This statue, by Mrs. Sally James Farnham, 
is the gift of the Venezuelan Government to 
the United States 


He dreamed of uniting the former Span- 
ish states in a United States of South 
America. He was thus the first Pan- 
American. 


PRESIDENT ITARDING’S MESSAGE: 
TAXATION, AGRICULTURE, 
TRANSPORTATION 

HE President’s Message to Congress, 
B paithatnaene upon briefly in last 
week’s issue of The Outlook, deserves a 
fuller report. His proposals in regard 
to the foreign policies of the United 
States are discussed in an editorial in 
this issue. It is sufficient perhaps to 
say here that the President sees clearly 
the fact that peace cannot be restored 
by the simple process of signing a treaty 
with Germany. Negotiations for the 
restoration of peace must involve the 
establishment of agreements with our 
Allies, agreements which will not only 
affect the protection of our vital inter- 
ests, but will also insure the payment of 


just reparations for the destruction 
wrought by the Central Powers. Presi- 
dent Harding believes that we can 
participate in economic adjustments 
without the sponsorship of treaty com- 
mitments which do not concern us, by a 
process which may be called the selec- 
tive approval of the Versailles Treaty. 

In domestic affairs the President’s 
Message covered a wide field. He began 
with an appeal for the strictest economy, 
coupling this with a demand for tax 
reform, tariff revision, and the creation 
of a Federal budget system. The Presi- 
dent says that we are already committed 
to the repeal of the Excess Profits Tax 
and that it is a fallacy to believe that 
a flood of imports will cheapen our cost 
of living. In the President’s words, a 
flood of imports “is more likely to de- 
stroy our capacity to buy.” 

In particular he points out that Amer- 
ican agriculture is menaced, because it 
is to-day cheaper to import farm prod- 
ucts than to transport them from our 
own farms to our own markets. An 
example which the President might have 
cited in support of this statement can be 
found in the condition confronting the 
potato growers of Maine. To-day they 
are unable to dispose of last year’s crop, 
while potatoes are being imported from 
Denmark in large quantities. The Presi- 
dent states that while the producers of 
food are suffering from a restricted mar- 
ket the retail price of food has not been 
lowered to the consumer. 

The President discusses in his Mes- 
sage many phases of the transportation 
problem. He declares that freight-carry- 
ing charges have mounted to a point 
where ‘commerce is halted and produc- 
tion discouraged. He links the problem 
of public highways with the problem of 
the railways, and urges the establish- 
ment of a carefully thought out system 
of highway construction and repair. The 
President asks that Congress, in extend- 
ing Federal aid for the building of high- 
ways, shall see to it that these highways 
are constructed in accord with a careful 
programme and the best engineering 
knowledge, and that highways shall not 
be built without ample provision for 
their maintenance and repair. 

Connected with rail and highway is 
the problem of water transportation. 
The President recommends that the 
country write off the war cost of its 
present merchant marine, and that our 
fleets shall be valued at a figure which 
will make possible commercial competi- 
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tion with the merchant marine of other 
countries. 


COMMUNICATIONS, AVIATION, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 

ERHAPS it is the President’s training 
. a journalist which leads him to 
recognize the importance of adequate 
cable and radio service. He appeals for 
the encouragement of American owned 
and operated cable and radio services 
and for the establishment of rates for 
press matter which will enable the daily 
press of all countries to receive full ac- 
counts of international affairs. 

Aviation has an important part in the 
President’s Message. He wants a Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics in the Navy Depart- 
ment to centralize the development of 
this service, and he wants the Army Air 
Service to co-operate in the establish- 
ment of local airdromes and air-fields. 
To maintain the air industry he urges 
the encouragement of civil enterprises 
and speaks a hearty word of commenda- 
tion for the air mail service. 

The President’s plea for the creation 
of a Department of Public Welfare shows 
an earnest desire for the elimination of 
waste motion in the Government and at 
the same time a true comprehension of 
the need of enlarging and strengthening 
the powers and the influence of the Gov- 
ernment in the realms of education, pub- 
lic health, sanitation, conditions of indus- 
trial workers, child welfare, recreation. 

The final paragraphs of the President’s 
Message, which deal with domestic af- 
fairs, are devoted to a condemnation of 
lynching and a recommendation that the 
question of race relationship be studied 
by a commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of the white and colored races. 
In these final paragraphs he also dis- 
cusses the question of preparedness, de- 
claring that the United States “is ready 
to co-operate with other nations to ap- 
proximate disarmament, but merest 
prudence forbids that we disarm alone.” 
He looks forward to a time when there 
may be established a system of volun- 
tary military training, offering to the 
youth of the country advantages of 
physical development, discipline, and 
commitment to service. 


THE VIVIANI MISSION 

ENE Vriviant, the ex-Premier of 

France and Special Envoy of the 
French Republic, now in America, has 
done much to bring back the feeling of 
moral solidarity between America and 
France which existed during the war. 
The ovation which he received at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, when he spoke 
there on April 11, was a striking wit- 
ness to this fact. Ex-Premier Viviani in 
his address on this occasion said: 


Some people tell you that France is 
imperialistic. It is a lie. France is 
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satiated with military glory. We pos- 
sess now Alsace-Lorraine, which is 

_ the flesh of our flesh, the soul of our 
soul. We do not need anything else. 
We look for no conquest. We do not 
even ask for strategic frontiers. 

But when we are told that Ger- 
many cannot pay and that its capacity 
of payment must be examined, we 
wonder why in 1871 Germany never 
questioned the capacity of payment of 
France. We will only be able to ap- 
preciate the German capacity of pay- 
ment when the German citizen will 
have accepted the burden of new loans 
and taxations, such as those which 
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LORD AND LADY READING LEAVING ENG- 
LAND ON THEIR WAY TO INDIA 
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you Americans and we Allies have so 

spontaneously consented to. 

Have you ever seen the victors pay- 
ing greater taxes than before and the 
vanquished refusing to impose a 
legitimate burden upon prosperous 
individuals? 

The assurance contained in Mr. 
Hughes’s recent note and the statements 
by the President in his address to Con- 
gress have apparently given ex-Premier 
Viviani great satisfaction. He has 
rightly taken these statements as an 
augury of the fact that American opin- 
ion will support the just demands of 
France for payment of the reparation 
exacted by the Versailles Treaty. 


THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA 
uFus Dantet Isaacs is the new Vice- 
R roy of India. To be sure, he is no 
longer known by the name of Isaacs. He 
is now the Earl of Reading. His prog- 
ress has been picturesque. 
Primarily, Lord Reading owes his ad- 
vancement to his wife. He was the son 


of a London merchant. He had had an 
education at the University College 
School in London and later in Belgium 
and Germany. He became a broker, and 
the result was financial ruin. At this 
point he met the daughter of an Amer- 
ican merchant who had moved to Lon- 
don. She insisted that he was fitted for 
the law and should study for it. She 
succeeded in stimulating his ambition, 
and Isaacs was finally admitted to the 
bar. A short time after he married her. 

Within a decade Isaacs had the largest 
practice in England and was created a 
King’s Counsel. His most signal success 
was won in the Whitaker-Wright case, 
followed by the swindler’s confession 
and suicide. In 1904 Mr. Isaacs went to 
Parliament as a Liberal from Reading. 
Five years later he was made Solicitor- 
General, three years later he became At- 
torney-General, and the year after was 
created Privy Councilor. To crown all, 
he became Lord Chief Justice. 

What a far cry this was from” 1847, 
when the late Lord Rothschild, though 
elected to the House of Commons, could 
not take his seat there because full 
parliamentary rights had not yet been 
bestowed upon Jews. And what a far 
cry from Macaulay’s judgment: “The 
Jew may be a juryman, but not a judge. 
He may decide issues of fact, but not is- 
sues of law.” 

Mr. Isaacs, now created Earl of Read- 
ing, distinguished himself both in Parlia- 
ment and on the bench. His acuteness 
and comprehensiveness marked him for 
still other employment, and when, dur- 
ing the war, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, Brit- 
ish Ambassador to America, went home 
onleave Lord Reading was appeinted Spe- 
cial Ambasador and High Commissioner, 
with full authority over the members 
of all British missions sent to the United 
States in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Lord Reading thus 
represented not only the British Cabinet, 
but in particular the British War Mis- 
sion, the Ministry of Munitions, the Air 
Board, the Treasury, and all the other 
British interests, at a time when it had 
become absolutely necessary to co-ordi- 
nate all the British diplomatic, financial, 
commercial, and military activities at 
work in this country. 

The increasingly complex conditions 
in India demand the abilities of an ad- 
ministrator, like Lord Reading, who 
unites an almost Oriental deftness, pene- 
tration, and charm to a very Occidental 
persistence, broad-mindedness, and mas- 
terfulness. 


ENGLAND ESCAPES A 
GENERAL STRIKE 

HAT looks like luck may often be 
Wa management, or common 
sense, or the natural working out of 
normal and healthy habits of life. Eng- 
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Perry in the Portland Oregonian 


Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch 
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HOW IS THE CONTROVERSY GOING TO BE SETTLED? ee 


From Kenneth Roberts, Portland, Oregon 


























From Eleanor §. Platt, Garden City, L. L 











Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger Pederman in the Ohio State Journal 
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SWAT THE FLY! 


From L. B. Stewart, Moylan, Pa. 











WAKE UP! WAKE UP! AMERICA! 


From Edward D. Matthias, Columbus, Ohio 
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(C) Keystone 
THE RT. HON. EDWARD SHORTT, HOME 
SECRETARY 
Of all the Cabinet domains, the Home Office, 
one of the Cabinet positions, is the 
closely connected of any to the pres- 
ervation of law and order 


oldest 


most 


land’s recent escape from a general strike 
looks like uncommonly good luck; but 
it is probably due to a combination of 
a little good management, a very con- 
siderable amount of common sense, and, 
most of all, social habits of a generally 
wholesome nature. 

We say England and not Great Britain 
deliberately; for it is industrial Eng- 
land, rather than Scotland or Wales, 
that would have felt most seriously the 
consequences ‘of stoppage, not only of 
the mines throughout Great Britain, 
but the virtual tying up of railways and 
other means of transportation. 

It was on Friday, April 15, that the 
worst calamity to befall Great Britain 
since the war was expected to happen. 
On that date, at ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning, millions of men on the railways 
and in the various occupations of con- 
cerns of transportation and in many 
other lines of work were expected to 
leave their jobs. Arrangements had 
been made for conveying food and other 
necessities by private motor cars and by 
airplane. Already great injury had been 
done to industry and great inconveni- 
ence had been caused by the strike of 


the miners. If the miners’ union had 
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Paul Thompson 
JAMES H. THOMAS, SECRETARY NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAYMEN OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


been joined in the war upon not only 
employers but the general public by the 
other two members of the so-called 
Triple Alliance—the Union of Railway- 
men and the Union of Transport 
Workers—Great Britain would have 
been thrown back into a condition re- 
sembling somewhat that of a hundred 
years ago. In order to reach home be- 
fore being cut off from means of travel, 
thousands of English people on the Con- 
tinent started homeward. Correspon- 
dents described the crowded condition 
of many European trains in consequence 
of this homeward rush of English people. 

When, however, the miners virtually 
refused to parley, the other members of 
the Triple Alliance broke away. The 
Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, 
Frank Hodges, made a statement which 
looked toward conciliation. He was in 
consequence accused of selling out his 
organization and is said to have offered 
his resignation. At any rate, J. H. 
Thomas, political secretary of the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen, who is a 
Member of Parliament, and who, by the 
way, like Lloyd George, is a Welshman, 
and very skillful and agile in negotia- 
tions and extraordinarily successful in 
what he undertakes, wrote in conjunc- 
tion with C. T. Cramp, the Industrial 
Secretary, saying that the railway men 
would cancel their threatened strike. 
That was decisive. 

It now appears that the miners’ strike, 
which has caused a great shortage of 
coal and has resulted in the destruction 
of some of the mines, is petering out. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY REFORM 

HE Railway Labor Board has just 
7. a momentous decision. The 
Board, established by the Esch-Cummins 














(C) Keystone 
DR. MACNAMARA, MINISTER OF LABOR 


The Ministry of Labor, a comparatively new 

Cabinet office, has grown greatly in impor- 

tance. It is naturally closely connected with 
the settlement of labor disputes 


Transportation Bill, passed a year ago, 
meets in Chicago. It is composed of 
nine members—three representatives ot 
the railways, three representatives of 
labor, and three of the public. The one- 
year terms of three members (one from 
each class) having expired, President 
Harding has nominated as their succes- 
sors: as representative of labor, Walter 
L. McMenimen, of Massachusetts, Deputy 
President of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; as representative of the rail- 
way companies, Samuel Higgins, of New 
York, formerly General Manager of the 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
System; and as representative of the 
public, Benjamin W. Hooper, ex-Gover- 
nor of Tennessee. 

In the first three months of its exist- 
ence the Board had to render a decision 
on wage increases involving over $600,- 
000,000 a year advance. Wages were 
thus augmented so that railway oper- 
ation under the old freight and pas- 
senger rates became ruinous. If the 
railways were to live, higher rates were 
necessary. Last August a twenty-five 
per cent increase was authorized. De- 
spite this, the latest railway reports show 
a decline in gross revenue compared 
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with a year ago; over half of the roads 
are not earning their expenses. 

So far as the public is concerned, the 
rates are now so high that commuters 
cannot afford to reside in the suburbs 
of cities and travelers cannot afford to 
take accustomed journeys. Nor are ship- 
pers able to pay the freight charges 
which have become so great that it is 
now cheaper to import grain from the 
Argentine than it is to pay the freight 
rates from Kansas. During the first 
week in April there were over 507,000 
idle freight cars on our roads. 

What can be done? Rates cannot 
come down until wages do. The com- 
panies have been still hampered by the 
old war-time National agreements. Gen- 
eral industrial conditions have been sup- 
posed to govern these agreements. But 
the Labor Board found that justice was 
not thus to be secured. For instance, 
the conditions of the small roads are 
not the same as those of the large. Ac- 
cordingly it has decided that National 
agreements with regard to wages could 
not bind individual companies. It has 
also decided that an eight-hour day 
means eight full hours of application. 
The resulting individual freedom to 
make wage decreases and the increase 
of labor efficiency will, the companies 
contend, make railway operations much 
less onerous and expensive. 

Labor also gains under the ruling; it 
virtually prohibits some _ closed-shop 
practices; it proclaims the right of em- 
ployees to be consulted before any decis- 
ions are made affecting their wages or 
their working conditions; and it also 
declares for the full rights of each labor 
organization to act for its members, 
whether such members are the em- 
ployees of a particular carrier or not. 

These decisions are hailed with satis- 
faction by both capital and labor. It is 
asserted that each has not only lost no 
advantage but has actually gained some- 
thing. 





| A GALLANT DIVISION AND 


ITS COMMANDER 

\HE name of Clarence Ransom Ed- 
| wards heads the list of Brigadier-Gen- 
erals submitted for promotion by Presi- 
dent Harding to the Senate. It did not 
appear in the list submitted by the late 
Administration; in fact, General Ed- 
wards has been waiting for years for his 
logical promotion. When the World 
| War began, he was, if we mistake not, 
the senior Brigadier-General. 
General Edwards is a West Pointer, 
jand, aside from his Regular Army ser- 
vice, has occupied with distinction ex- 
ecutive positions in Cuba, Santo Domin- 
| go, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Panama, 
jand has also been an efficient head 


lof the Insular Bureau in the War De- 
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partment. His record in the late war 
is the splendid record of the 26th Divis- 
ion, which he commanded. It was 
among the first divisions to arrive in 
France, and made quick time in getting 
into the Chemin des Dames and then 
into the Toul sectors. Thenceforth it 
did continuous work at Chateau Thierry, 
St. Mihiel, and in the Argonne. It 
was cited, we believe, no less than 
twenty-one times for bravery by the 
superior command, either French or 
American. 

Two weeks before the armistice and 
while the division was in the thick of 
the Meuse-Argonne Battle, General Ed- 
wards, meanwhile enjoying the implicit 
confidence of his men, was suddenly re- 
moved by General Pershing, head of the 
A. E. F. We have heard no adequate 
explanation of this act. Though acting 
wholly within his authority, General 
Pershing may have received inaccurate 
information concerning General Edwards 
other than the fact that Edwards had 
declined to remove National Guard offi- 
cers to make place for Regulars. At 
all events, the Division was taken over 
by a Regular brigadier-general, who, 
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along with the Chief of Staff, a Regular, 
replaced some of the National Guard 
colonels and majors by Regulars; more- 
over, Edwards’s recommendations for 
promotion and decorations were disre- 
garded. We have not heard that he has 
received a D. S. M. from our Govern- 
ment as have hundreds of other officers; 
and only recently, we understand, was 
he permitted to receive the high decora- 
tion which the French Government 
wished to bestow on him in 1918. 
General Edwards was very popular 
with his Division and has maintained 
that popularity. Perhaps no General in 
the war has had a more devoted follow- 
ing. He is notably independent; he 
does not belong to the “Regular Army 
clique” or to any army group. His pro- 
motion is an act of delayed justice. 


THE REVIVAL OF AESCHYLUS 
AT SYRACUSE 
N the spring before the outbreak of 
the World War some scholars and 
artists revived the Greek drama at Syra- 
cuse, Sicily. The ancient theater there 
dates back to about 480 B.c. It is ina 
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THE ANCIENT GREEK THEATER AT SYRACUSE, SICILY, MODERN SYRACUSE 
AND THE HARBOR IN THE BACKGROUND 
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remarkable state of preservation; in- 
deed, no other Greek theater is in so 
good condition. It was hewed out of 
the living rock and was very large, 
capable of holding some 24,000 specta- 
tors. 

At that time Magna Grecia was power- 
ful and Syracuse was an important city. 
When A®schylus, the hero (for he had 
fought against the Persians at Marathon 
and Salamis) and poet, landed in Sicily, 
he was welcomed by a people who were 
lovers of art. His dramas were per- 
formed in the Syracuse theater. When 
he died, 455 s.c. at Gela in Sicily, he 
was deeply mourned and his remains 
were buried with almost divine honors. 

In 1914 his “Agamemnon” was given at 
Syracuse, and with great effect and suc- 
cess. Those who were present can never 
forget it. The associations, the charm 
of the place, the color of land and sea, 
the long look backwards into the glories 
of Greece, combined to make this spec- 
tacle unlike any similar attempt else- 
where. 

Those who arranged this revival in- 
tended to continue the Syracuse repre- 
sentations and immediately to follow 
this first performance with “Choéphori” 
and “Eumenides,” the other parts of the 
particular trilogy (A®%schylus' wrote 
some eighty plays). But when the great 
disaster came upon the world there was 
no time to think of mock tragedies. So 
seven years have gone by and the Syra- 
cuse theater has been left to its own 
silence and emptiness. 

It is now full of life once more. 
Greek tragedy has been revived, and 
in a manner worthy of all admiration 
and interest. This time the play chosen 
is “Choéphori.” It has been translated 
into Italian by Professor Romagnoli. 
Noted artists and architects are respon- 
sible for the necessary rebuilding, the 
stage setting, and the designing of the 
costumes. The best actors have been 
secured, and the chorus and minor parts 
carefully selected. 

Trains are run from Rome to Syra- 
cuse without change, as the carriages 
are taken over to Sicily on ferry-boats. 
Fair accommodations can be had in 
Syracuse, though it is necessary to write 
for them in advance. 


RUSSIAN REFUGEES IN 
GERMANY 

nN Germany there are still about a 

hundred thousand Russian refugees 
and half that number of Russian pris- 
oners of war. The Soviet Government 
has made arrangements with the Ger- 
man authorities whereby prisoners of 
war are being gradually repatriated, but 
the return of the refugees is impossible 
at present. For both prisoners and ref- 
ugees the Y. M. C. A. and the Quaker 
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relief movements are alleviating condi- 
tions. 

Among the refugees the problem is to 
get enough food of the right kind for 
the babies. A committee of three trust- 
worthy Russian women in each camp as- 
sumes entire responsibility for receiving, 
cooking, and serving food—one meal to 
each child and nursing mother every 
day. There is of course a great call for 
social and educational activities, includ- 
ing books and instruction for children of 
school age. Workshops or trade schools 
in shoemaking, bookbinding, and carpen- 
try are organized in the camps. The 
aim is to make it possible for every man 
and woman there to learn some trade, 
so that, whether they must remain per- 
manently in Germany or return to Rus- 
sia, they may become self-supporting. 
Along such lines alone is there any sal- 
vation for these people, who have noth- 
ing in the world except the clothes they 
wear. The most ambitious enterprise for 
the refugees has taken the form of a 
Technical Institute at Wiinsdorf, a camp 
about an hour’s ride from Berlin; its pro- 
gramme includes the manufacture of 
household furniture and of shovels, 
spades, scythes, rakes; the repair of 
agricultural machines and the operation 
of motor wagons; finally, a course in 
electricity, including a study of tele- 
phones, electric bells, lamps, motors, and 
transformers. 

An American correspondent of The 
Outlook in Germany informs us that ser- 
vice for the prisoners of war in the oper- 
ation of such courses as these is easier 
than that rendered to the refugees, as, 
for the most part, the prisoners have 
been more accustomed to working on 
farms and in factories, and consequently 
are the readier to take up the various 
practical activities in the vocational 
courses. 


THE COLOMBIAN 
TREATY 


HE Outlook has already given a 
Tine amount of space to the his- 
tory of the treaty now before the 
United States Senate, by which it is pro- 
posed to pay the Republic of Colombia 


twenty-five millions of dollars in order. 


to win back the friendship of the Colom- 
bians which the United States is alleged 
to have lost by the building of the Pan- 
ama Canal. There is nothing in the 
treaty which indicates that this large 
amount of money is to be paid for any 
other purpose. 

Under President Roosevelt in 1903, 
Secretary John Hay negotiated a treaty 
with Colombia by which the United 
States Government was to pay that 
country ten million dollars for certain 
rights on the Isthmus of Panama. The 
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treaty was ratified by the United States 
Senate, but afterwards repudiated by 
President Marroquin, who had seized 
his office by a coup d’état, and insisted 
that ten million dollars was not a large 
enough sum to satisfy him and his col- 
leagues. It was this attempt, by the 
revolutionary violation of constitutional 
government in Colombia on the part of 
President Marroquin, to obtain a larger 
sum than ten million dollars that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt characterized as blaci- 
mail. The Panama Revolution followed. 
Thereupon President Roosevelt pro- 
ceeded to negotiate for the Panama 
Canal with Panama itself, and ignored 
Colombia. This is the history of the 
case in a nutshell. 

Either the Roosevelt Administration 
was correct both legally and ethically in 
its attitude towards Colombia, or the 
United States Government owes Colom- 
dia a very much larger sum than twenty- 
five millions of dollars. This is the logic 
of the situation in a nutshell. 

And, indeed, Colombia has for many 
years insisted that she ought to receive 
at least fifty million dollars. If the 
United States owes Colombia anything 
on account of the building of the Pan- 
ama Canal, we think Colombia is right 
in asserting that twenty-five million dol- 
lars is an inadequate sum. On a basis 
of pure logic, therefore, both the United 
States and Colombia are compounding 
a felony in settling the matter on a 
twenty-five million dollar basis. 

There has probably never been an ofli- 
cer of the United States Government 
more scrupulous in matters of honor 
than John Hay. John Hay to his dying 
day said that the attitude of the Roose- 
velt Administration towards Colombia 
in the building of the Panama Canal was 
correct in every particular. Of course 
that is merely the opinion of one man. 
Mr. Wilson and some members of his 
Administration thought that the attitude 
of the Roosevelt Administration was in- 
correct and blotted with injustice. That, 
too, is the opinion of a single man or 
a small group of men. 

The treaty is now, as we write, being 
discussed on the floor of the Senate, and 
it is worth while bearing in mind that 
it is only the second time in the his- 
tory of the United States when a treaty 
has been debated in open session. The 
first occasion was the debate on the 
Peace Treaty of Versailles. Since the 
Senate has made this an open debate it 
apparently desires to take the country 
into its confidence, but it has not wholly 
done sc as yet. The supporters of the 
treaty say that there are grave and 
weighty reasons of state for passing it, 
but we have not yet seen any discussion 
of what those reasons are, except tiie 
assertions of Senator Lodge that the oil 
interests of Colombia are of such weighty 
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commercial importance to the United 
States that it is worth our while to pay 
Colombia twenty-five millions of dollars 
in order to regain her friendship. 

There are three groups of Senators 
and perhaps of citizens who hold differ- 
ing opinions on the question of this 
treaty. 

The first group consists of irreconcil- 
able opponents of Theodore Roosevelt 
who, like Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, 
hold that Roosevelt robbed the people 
of Colombia and that we ought to pay 
tyventy-five millions of dollars in repara- 
tion. 

There is a second group of irreconcil- 
avles—irreconcilable in their belief in 
American honor and in the good faith of 
Secretary John Hay and President Roose- 
velt—who, like Senator Kellogg, of Min- 
nesota, believe that President Marro- 
quin, of Colombia, attempted essential 
biackmail, and that the payment of 
twenty-five millions of dollars now 
would be either “a pusillanimous yield- 
ing to blackmail” or an acknowledg- 
ment that the United States “wronged 
Colombia, violated her rights, and is 
now willing to make reparation there- 
for.” 

“Why,” says Senator Kellogg, “are we 
asked to pay twenty-five million dollars 
to Colombia? Disguise it as we may, the 
verdict of history will be that we are 
paying this sum as compensation to Co- 
lombia for the loss of Panama under 
the claim that we encouraged a revolu- 
tion, violated her rights under the treaty 
of 1846 and under international law, and 
wrested from her by force one of her 
provinces.” 

There is still a third group who would 
resent the imputation that they are yield- 
ing to blackmail and who would deny 
that the United States legally owes any- 
thing to Colombia, but who urge the 
ratification of the treaty on the ground 
of expediency. This group probably 
feels something like this: “The Colom- 
bians are all wrong, but they are an 
irritable and excitable people. They are 
convinced that they suffered an injus- 
tice. Their neighbors are also convinced 
that they suffered an injustice. We can- 
not get them to listen to reason or to 
abide by the facts of history, and if we 
assuage their hurt feelings and get them 
to renew neighborly relations with us 
by paying twenty-five million dollars, it 
is cheap at the price. It is doubly im- 
portant that we do this now because Co- 
lombia has some important oil fields in 
which we want to get some concessions, 
and we shall probably get our money 
beck in the long run, anyway.” With- 
out meaning the slightest disrespect to 
Senator Lodge’s patriotism or statesman- 
ship, we think it is fair to say that this, 


| put in homely language, appears to be 


his attitude. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The only standard by which an ex- 
pedient course is to be judged is the 
success of the expedient. We can under- 
stand the temptation of men who are 
tired out by seventeen years of con- 
troversy to say, “Oh, pay the money and 
get the thing done with.” But can this 
country get the thing done with by such 
a payment? We very much doubt it. 
Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, seems to 
us to have given in the clearest and 
most dispassionate fashion the common- 
sense ground for opposition to. the 
treaty. “I can understand,” he says, 
“why Senators who believe Roosevelt 
did wrong are supporting this treaty, 
but I cannot understand how any Sena- 
tor who believes that he did right can 
support it.” Moreover, if ratified, de- 
clared Mr. Lenroot, “the treaty will be 
but the beginning of unjust demands 
from others, with the threat of exclu- 
sion of American participation in the 
development of their resources unless 
granted.” 

A bought friendship is never a sound 
one. Moreover, we believe that if the 
United States Government pays twenty- 
five million dollars to the people of Co- 
lombia in order, as the treaty says, “to 
restore the cordial friendship that for- 
merly characterized the relations be- 
tween the two countries,” all _ self- 
respecting and thoughtful South Amer- 
icans will say that this is an acknowl- 
edgment of high-handed injustice which 
the people of the United States are 
afraid frankly to confess and apologize 
for. If we need the oil of Colombia, let 
us make a treaty in which we shall 
openly say so and pay a generous price 
for it. It may be that Republican Sena- 
tors do not altogether like the phrase on 
account of its association, but neverthe- 
less we think this is a good time to put 
into practice the principle of “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at.” 


CASUALS 


7 DON’T know whether it’s because I 
am getting a little more staid or 
not,” said the Young-Old Philoso- 

pher, “but I have noticed that lately peo- 

ple are becoming casual in their social 
obligations. It is not only the younger 
generation that lead what one might 
term sketchy lives, with no sense of the 
sacredness of an engagement. For that 
reason, I cannot attribute my observa- 
tion to a fussy middle age. Moreover, 
we become more tolerant as we grow 

older; and I am humanly forgiving as a 

rule. 

“But the other evening,” he went on, 
and became very serious, “I gave a din- 
ner party of six; and one young man 
who was definitely expected never came; 
nor did he send one word of explana- 
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tion as to his absence. Two days have 
passed, and I still have not heard from 
him. Yet I happen to know he is well. 
There seems no possible excuse for his 
extraordinary behavior, and I assure 
you that unless he gives one I shall 
never include that young man in my 
plans again. 

“I was brought up to consider a din- 
ner engagement rather a precious prom- 
ise—my word my bond, you know; and to 
disappoint a host or hostess, even for a 
very honorable reason, my parents con- 
sidered a breach of etiquette. One was 
told that only sudden death or a bed- 
ridden condition made a broken engage- 
ment possible. 

“There is too much laxity nowadays. 
The fixed principles that should exist— 
that do exist, for all their seeming crum- 
bling—are thought of lightly in many 
circles where formerly they were part of 
a necessary and dignified code. If one 
goes to the trouble of arranging an eve- 
ning for one’s friends, how can there fail 
to be an obligation immediately and 
automatically created which means one’s 
appearance at the festivity? Suppose 
the host should not come; I am in- 
clined to think there would be much 
talk, much cruel and justifiable criti- 
cism. Yet what is the difference? The 
obligation exists on both sides. There 
is a reciprocity in all things—in friend- 
ship, in love, in all the relations of life. 
The little graces of our days must be 
observed if we are to get the best out 
of our transitory existence. 

“There is the sketchy hostess, too, I 
grant you—the type who tells one 
briefly over the telephone that one is 
expected to be at a certain place at an 
uncertain hour. I went hunting for a 
cozy restaurant the other evening, in the 
rain, because the lady who was giving a 
dinner there failed to let me know the 
exact location—it was ‘somewhere near 
Washington Arch’ and I’d have no diffi- 
culty in finding it, she was sure. But 
she had given me the wrong name (my 
hearing is still excellent), and I ar- 
rived a half-hour late, not in the best 
of humor for my soup, while the other 
guests, better informed, were deep in 
their fish. ‘But I thought you were 
clever!’ my hostess exclaimed. ‘I am, to 
have arrived at all,’ I answered. There 
is little obligation in a case like this~ 
except the obligation on the part of the 
giver of the dinner to present her apolo- 
gies to an annoyed and, I think, a justly 
disgruntled guest who has_ slopped 
about in the wet, frantic at his tardi- 
ness. 

“Another time I was asked to be at a 
play—‘to see a foreign actor.’ ‘And the 
theater?’ I naturally inquired. ‘Oh, 
please look it up in the newspaper; the 
ticket will be at the door.’ 

“Now, it so happened that there was 
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but one foreign actor in town at that 
time, and it was a simple process for 
a man, though somewhat busy, to seek 
out the playhouse and appear at the ap- 
pointed time. 

“But, to my consternation, no seat had 
been left for me. The next day my 
hostess-that-was-to-be telephoned to in- 
quire why I had not arrived. I told her 
where I had gone. ‘Oh, how stupid of 
me!’ she exclaimed. ‘It was “The Yel- 
low Jacket” we went to; and because of 
the title I thought there was a Chinese 
actor playing the leading part—I didn’t 
mean Ben-Ami at all.’ 

“Is it, I ask you, easy to erase the 
guilt of such an acquaintance? Such 
casuals, who err on the other side of the 
shield, soon become casualties in social 
proceedings; and justly so, I should say. 
For life is real, and life is earnest; and 
in a thrillingly interesting chain of 
affairs one must learn to pick and 
choose those friends who are, above all 
else, reliable to the point of squeamish- 


ness.” 


LEAGUE OR ASSOCIA- 
TION ? 


HAT does it matter, it has some- 
W times been asked, whether the 
structure which is to be erected 
for securing international justice and 
peace be called League or Association? 
Is not all this discussion between the 
supporters of Wilson and the supporters 
of Harding a dispute over words and 
not things? Is there not back of it all 
the purpose to substitute one party label 
for another? Why tear down a League 
in order to set up an Association? Does 
the difference of a title make any differ- 
ence in the substance? 
Whether there is any difference be- 
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tween what some call a League and 
what others call an Association or not 
may be debatable; but there is no ques- 
tion that between two conceptions of in- 
ternational relations which are to-day 
the subject of discussion there is a very 
great difference indeed. 

On the one hand, there is the doctrine 
that the object of international organi- 
zation is peace; that the duty of attain- 
ing this object should be assumed by 
those nations that have reached a cer- 
tain level of civilization; that this duty 
should be exercised through organized 
conferences of a political and diplomatic 
nature, carried on in a definitely desig- 
nated place by political and diplomatic 
methods; and that the will of these se- 
lected nations thus formed into a group 
should be imposed by force, or by the 
threat of force, upon such nation or na- 
tions as may dissent from the decisions 
of the group. 

This is properly designated as the 
ideal of a League of Nations, and is em- 
bodied in the League as organized in 
Paris and formulated in the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

There is another and a very different 
conception of the proper relations be- 
tween nations. It is the conception that 
the object of international co-operatior 
should be, not first peace but justice; 
that the duty of seeking that object 
rests not upon any selected group of na- 
tions, but upon all the peoples of the 
world; that this duty should be recog- 
nized by the formulation of universally 
applicable international .law adminis- 
tered by processes, not political and dip- 
lomatie primarily, but judicial; and that 
the enforcement of that law should rest 
upon the common consent of mankind 
and the moral sense of the leading na- 
tions, just as the common law rests upon 
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the general consent of the individuals 
making up the community and the 
moral sense of their leaders. : 

This cannot be called in any sense an 
ideal of a League; it is rather the ideal 
of an organized Community of Nations 
associating themselves together by vir- 
tue of the fact that they together all 
inhabit in common this planet. 

Whether this second conception is ex- 
pressed by the word “association” or 
not, there is no doubt that it is spread. 
ing and becoming more generally ac- 
cepted. It is not necessarily incom- 
patible with the forming of some kind 
of international league, just as the for- 
mulation of the common law is not in- 
compatible with the organization of 
various societies for special purposes; 
but it is incompatible with the idea of 
making a league the fundamental and 
ultimate international organization for 
the regulation of international relations, 

It is becoming clearer, month by 
month and week by week, that the 
tendency of President Harding and his 
advisers is away from the conception of 
a league under any name and toward 
the conception of what may be called the 
organized World Community of Nations: 
away from the conception of intrusting 
authority to any super-state or to any 
self-selected group of states, and toward 
the conception of developing the com- 
mon authority of al! the states in a com- 
mon code. 

This tendency is particularly evident 
in President Harding’s Message to Con- 
gress. In that Message, even more than 
in any of his campaign speeches, he 
makes it clear that what he has in mind 
in contrasting the word League with the 
word Association is not a mere differ- 
ence of name, but a difference of sub- 
stance. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PRESIDENT HARDING'S 


MESSAGE 


A POLL OF THE FOREIGN PRESS 


sage to Congress was really a Mes- 
It was so inter- 
French, and 


Pas ccn HARDING’S first Mes- 


sage to the world. 
preted by the English, 
German press. 


ENGLISH COMMENT 

Two divergent opinions mark the com- 
ment in the English press. The first is 
that reported by such evening papers as 
the London “Westminster Gazette” and 
the “Pall Mall Gazette.” Of the Presi- 
dent’s conception of the future in his 
reference to the nations associated for 
world helpfulness without world-govern- 
ment the “Pall Mall” says: “We trust that 


he will persevere in the effort to show 
how this conception can be realized 
without disturbing the useful work upon 
which the League of Nations is already 
engaged.” With regard to the Presi- 
dent’s statement that the League’s high- 
est purpose “was defeated in linking it 
with the Treaty of Peace and making it 
an enforcing agency of the victors in 
the war” the “Westminster” remarks: 


If we agree, we have to realize that 
America herself is in the main re- 
sponsible for this position of the 
League. What it is, Americans made 
it by refusing adhesion in circum- 
stances in which their influence might 


have given a wholly different char- 
acter to the League. . . We have 
no revroaches to offer for that ab- 
stention. But America cannot have 
matters both ways; she cannot ab- 
stain and then complain that the vic- 
tors have made of the League some- 
thing other than America would have 
had it. Compacts of amity, an asso- 
ciation to promote peace, are excel- 
lent enough as evidences of American 
good will. ‘But they form no ade- 
quate substitute for the League as it 
might have been had America willed 
it so. 


The London “Spectator” says that at 
first view the Message may depress 
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International 


THE REPUBLICAN MEMBERS OF THE 


When he was Senator, President Harding was a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


communication with it. 
foreign affairs. The illustration shows the 


SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Now that he is President, he is in frequent 


Before he read his Message to Congress he read to some of the members of this Committee the part which deals with 


Republican members of the Committee. Senator Lodge, the Chairman, stands at the extreme 


left.. Proceeding thence to the right are Senators Borah, Brandegee, Johnson, New, Moses, McCormick, McCumber, and Kellogg 


the supporters of the League of Nations, 
but “they should not take the Presi- 
dent’s words too tragically or literally. 
... We believe that the League, even if 
the name is changed to ‘Association of 
Nations,’ would be strengthened and 
vivified by the entry of the United 
States, however strict her chief reser- 
vations. ‘The League would find that 
it was only being asked to do what it 

. . Was designed to do and the United 
States would find that, all the time, she 
had been forcing an open door.” 

So much for the friendly English atti- 
tude towards the League of Nations. 
The unfriendly attitude is reflected by 
the London “Morning Post.” It con- 
fesses that it never thought of the 
League as “an enforcing agency of the 
victors” and thinks that the only ques- 
tion on which the League has been 
really active has been the protection of 
Jews from “problematical pogroms.” It 
asserts that the League’s super-powers 
have been of no service whatever to the 
Allies. It then declares: 


If the League is cause of offense to 
the United States it is certainly of no 
use to us. The main argument used 
for its adoption by England was that 
it would coax or inveigle the United 
States into some sort of an alliance 
for the enforcement of peace. Now 
that this fallacy has been demon- 
strated, nothing whatever remains to 
justify its expense to this country. ... 
It came from the same nest as free- 
dom of the seas, self-determination, 
and various other cockatrice’s eggs. ... 
The fact that the United States is de- 
termined not to enter the League 
makes it more dangerous for England 
to remain inside, for we may be called 
upon to support decisions of the 
League which the United States re- 
fuses to recognize. Thus a quarrel 
between the League and the United 
States may become our quarrel. ... 


What we want... is not a League, 
but a close and cordial alliance among 
the Entente Powers. By our alli- 
ance with Japan we preserved peace 
in the East. By an alliance with 
France we might preserve peace in 
the West. 


FRENCH COMMENT 


In France President Harding’s Mes- 
sage has had in general a favorable re- 
ception. The one thing in the Message 
which stands out beyond anything else, 
in the view of the French papers, was 
the statement that we should “engage 
under the’ existing Treaty.” This 
means, in French opinion, that French 
interests will be protected. As the 
Paris “Temps” (which generally reflects 
the Government’s view) affirms: “The 
essential rights of France consist above 
all in obtaining guaranties against 
future aggression by Germany; in estab- 
lishing that Germany is responsible for 
the war; and in being able to collect 
reparation payments. Far from mis- 
understanding our rights, we are confi- 
dent that the United States will recog- 
nize them efficaciously.” This seems to 
be the universal French comment. 

As to the League of Nations, Mr. Har- 
ding’s condemnation of it had been long 
indicated and therefore his reference to 
it in the Message caused less surprise 
than it otherwise would have done. The 
only complaining voice seems to be that 
of “Pertinax,” political editor of the 
“Echo de Paris,” who laments thus: 
“For the last two years France has been 
constantly mistaken about America. 
Shall we now send men to Washington 
capable of enlightening us and defend- 
ing us?” This uncalled-for reflection, by 
innuendo, upon Ambassador Jusserand 
will be resented in America as well as 
in France. ‘“Pertinax” is indirectly re- 
buked by other French papers, for in- 


stance the Paris “Journal des Débats,” 
which blames Mr. Wilson for the fate 
of the League, declaring that while the 
ex-President could have preserved it by 
accepting ratification with the reserva- 
tions voted by the Senate last year, Mr. 
Harding’s position “is not disagreeable 
to us.” “The question of the League of 
Nations having disappeared,” says the 
Paris “Liberté,” “our relations with the 
United States ought to be simplified. 
The United States does not want the 
League. In France the League never 
had great standing.” 


GERMAN COMMENT 

Most significant of all, perhaps, is the 
German comment, because the Message 
seems to have elicited a conclusion on 
the part of at least one German news- 
paper as to what America really repre- 
sents in the present situation. Most 
German papers have been holding to 
some crumb of comfort which they have 
got now from their interpretation of 
American abstention from the meetings 
of the Supreme Allied Council, now from 
the introduction of the Knox Resolution 
declaring a separate peace, now from 
President Wilson’s references to France 
as “militaristic and imperialistic,” and 
now from our long-continued silence con- 
cerning German reparations, broken at 
last by Secretary Hughes’s note in which 
he declared American policy to be that 
of the Allies. Hence the Berlin ‘“Tage- 
blatt,” a Liberal paper, concludes: “We 
have little to expect from America. She 
will stand by us only when we have 
made proposals which show clearly good 
will to pay to the limit of our ability.” The 
“Tageblatt” discovers, however, a con- 
soling sentence in the Harding Message. 
It is this: “Helpfulness does not mean 
entanglement, and participation in eco- 
nomic adjustments does not mean spon- 
sorship for treaty commitments which 
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do not concern us, and in which we will 
have no part.” 

The reactionary press is more re- 
served, bitter, and unintelligent. For 
instance, the Berlin “Deutsche Tages- 
Zeitung” declares: 

The Message seems a distinct dis- 
appointment to the French policy, 
first because it rejects the League of 
Nations; second, because it does not 
accept the Treaty as a whole, but 
only in so far as separate American 
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interests are concerned; third, be- 
cause it practically ends the state of 
war between Germany and America. 
This is the unkindest cut of all to 
France, because she had hoped that 
Harding would do her the favor to 
refrain, at least at this moment, from 
any distinct definition of the Amer- 
ican attitude on that point. 


CONCLUSION 
Thus, we see, the foreign policy enun- 
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ciated in the President’s Message was 
an announcement not only to America, 
but to the world. We may conclude, 
with the “London Times:” “President 
Harding refused, as most Englishmen 
always felt confident the American peo- 
ple would refuse, to believe that Amer- 
ica, after playing a part in the war, can 
retire into a state of self-centered isola- 
tion after the war and wash its hands 
of its consequences.” 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


HOUGH not ranking as high as 
; Cabinet positions, several of thecom- 
missionerships to which the Presi- 
dent makes appointments affect the wel- 
fare and happiness of individuals quite 
as directly and certainly. It is of,some 
concern to the whole Nation, therefore, 
that the men chosen to these places 
should be experienced and competent. 
Recently several of these positions have 
been filled by Presidential appointment. 
Since the American people are an in- 
ventive people, it is of great importance 
that the Patent Office, which secures to 
inventors their rights to their inven- 
tions, be administered efficiently. The 
new Commissioner of Patents is Thomas 
E. Robertson. He has been a practicing 
patent attorney in Washington for 
about thirty years. He is forty-nine 
years old and in the full vigor of a large 
practice. He has been President of the 
Patent Law Association, composed of 
the representative patent attorneys of 
the country; they usually hold their con- 
vention in connection with that of the 
American Bar Association. The Patent 
Office has had great difficulty in keeping 
competent men at Government remunera- 
tion; the men should have ample com- 
pensation. When Mr. Robertson was 
sworn in the other day, he announced 
his policy of maintaining efficiency in 
the conduct of his office. 


In the United States, though not a part 
of the Nation, are between two and three 
hundred thousand Indians. Toavery large 
degree their happiness depends upon the 
honest, intelligent, humane, and com- 
petent conduct of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. For a Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, at the head of that Bureau, the 
President selected from a great number 
of applicants Charles H. Burke, a law- 
yer and real-estate man of Pierre, South 
Dakota. He served in the State Legis- 
lature and was also Representative in 
Congress for several terms. He became 
Chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and is supposed to have expert 
knowledge on that subject. He is con- 
sidered a good executive. 

Prisoners in the custody of the United 
States Government may have forfeited 
their right to comfort and convenience, 
but not their right to justice and the 
most intelligent treatment. These in- 
dividuals and their families are affected 
by the policies and methods of the Super- 
intendent of Prisons under the Depart- 
ment of Justice. He is now to be the 
Rev. Herbert Votaw. For a long time 
Mr. Votaw served as missionary in 
India, and has latterly lived at Takoma 
Park, a suburb of Washington. He isa 
Seventh Day Adventist. His wife is a 
sister of Mrs. Harding. The responsi- 
bility for his appointment was assumed 


by the Attorney-General, doubtless out 
of consideration for the President. Mr. 
Votaw will have charge, under the At- 
torney-General, of all matters relating 
to United States prisons and prisoners, 
including the support of such prisoners 
in both State and Federal penitentiaries, 
in reform schools, and in county jails. 
He will also have supervision over the 
construction work in progress in United 
States penal institutions. Finally, he is 
President of the Board of Parole. 

Affecting directly the welfare of fewer 
individuals by far than the Commis- 
sioners of Patents and of Indian Affairs 
and Superintendent of Prisons, but affect- 
ing the efficiency of one of the greatest 
business enterprises of the Government, 
is the Public Printer. The appointment, 
from a large field of candidates, of 
George A. Carter for this position is a 
fine example of the recognition of effi- 
ciency. For several years Mr. Carter 
has been Secretary of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Printing, of 
which Senator Smoot is Chairman. This 
Committee directs the publication of the 
Congressional Documents, including the 
Record, the Congressional Directory, the 
Committee Reports, ete. During the 
past few years the Joint Committee has 
directed its attention to correcting vari- 
ous evils in the over-production of such 
printing. 


IN HAPSBURG LAND 


CABLE CORRESPONDENCE FROM AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY 


experimental laboratory. The cost 

is borne mostly by the experiment- 
ers. The rest of the world can learn 
a lot if it wants to. 

If we wish to know about food con- 
trol, Austria dictates the price at which 
bread shall be sold. She buys wheat at 
the market price, sells to the bakers at 
a great loss, and finishes a year with a 
deficit for this item about equal to one- 
half her entire revenues. Do we want 
to know about housing? Austria main- 
tains the pre-war rental rates, but the 
value of her paper money has fallen so 
that a landlord who was formerly re- 
ceiving one hundred dollars a month is 
now getting only seventy-five cents a 
month for his property. Before the war 


L~= Russia, Austria is a political 


five Austrian crowns equaled a dollar; 
now it takes seven hundred of them. 
Figure it for yourself. Shall we investi- 
gate railway control? Austria can tell 
you all about it. She has lost in one 
year eleven billion crowns—an amount 
equal to two-fifths of her total revenues 
—but she makes a passenger rate as low 
as six cents for one hundred miles. 
Her highest de luze train fare is one- 
half a cent a mile. How large an an- 
nual deficit dare a government incur? 
Austria dares to the tune of seventy- 
one billion crowns expended, with rev- 
enues totaling twenty-nine billions. Do 
you ask about the amount of paper 
money in circulation and their gold re- 
serve? The first is ninety-two billion 
crowns, the second about one-third of 


one per cent of it. The result of all this 
is just short of chaos. 

Thousands have come to Vienna, 
where they can live in a splendid capi- 
tal for one-fourth what it would cost in 
London or Paris. Other thousands have 
come here to trade in fluctuating money 
exchange and such commercial business 
as comes their way. The result is that 
you can hunt a room from one hotel to 
another for hours, and when you finally 
secure one, as I did, it costs only 22 
cents a day. The crown is cheap only 
when measured in foreign money. To 
the native Austrian the prices are high 
and the crowns hard to get, so we find 
a horde of beggars and a much greater 
number of people who are on their last 
legs in every sense of the word—over- 
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worked, underclothed, underfed — put 
are still carrying on. One gets a new 
conception of human endurance. 

The children need help, but they are 
not the worst part of the picture by any 
means. The Government only reports 
fifteen thousand unemployed, who draw 
from 60 to 70 crowns a day, but it takes 
about 200 crowns to sustain a meager 
existence, for that is only 30 cents a 
day in our money. Those who are try- 
ing desperately to exist and find odd 
jebs are not considered unemployed. 

The life of Vienna is brilliant at the 
top, but not functioning at the bottom. 
There are autos for the rich and taxies 
to take people to the scores of theaters 
and movies, which are always well 
filled or crowded, but there is not 
enough transportation for the necessi- 
ties; so people go out miles into the 
country and bring back wood, potatoes, 
and meat on their backs. 

Yes, there are horses, but not enough. 
I saw a splendid team hauling a brewer’s 
wagon loaded with kegs of beer. Beer 
is two cents a glass, and plenty of it is 
drunk. You ask where do the people get 
money to go to the movies and drink 
beer? There are two million people in 
Vienna—about the same as before the 
war. One-fourth is rich or reasonably 
prosperous, including those skilled work- 
men who are fairly well employed and 
paid; another fourth is living in the twi- 
light of misery; the remaining half is 
clutching at the skirts of the first while 
feeling themselves sinking down toward 
the lowest. 

As in Germany, the cost of living is 
about one-half what it is in America; 
but, while the ordinary workman in Ger- 
many gets one-fourth the pay of our 
workmen, in Austria the common 
laborer gets about seven dollars a month, 
or one-tenth of what such a man earns 
in the United States. 

This Socialistic Government followed 
the revolution. After the armistice they 
found the crown worth about ten cents. 
With the best intentions in the world, 
they went into ownership or control of 
so many things that they ran behind at 
once. They are now hopelessly en- 
tangled. In Austria, as in Germany, the 
working classes get the worst of it, thus 
proving what has been said so many 
times—that experimenting with a na- 
tion’s finances is especially perilous to 
people of small means. The Government 
has gone too far to retrace its steps. If 
it drops food control, the prices will 
go up and there will be a revolution. 
It has no power to equalize wages to a 
new cost of living. If it discharges 
surplus public employees, there will be 
several hundred thousand at the point 
of starvation. That too will cause a re- 
volt. In other words, this present Gov- 
ernment would be put out of power if 
it were to reform, so it drifts along 
toward Niagara. Even the coolest heads 
are unable to suggest a remedy except 
a loan from America. That seems to be 
impossible, but should it be arranged, 
it would only postpone the smashup. 

There is food in Vienna and enough 
wealth to take reasonable care of the 
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underfed and underclothed; but it 
should not be spent at the same time 
for imported jewelry, furs, gasoline, or 
native liquor made out of grain that 
could be devoted to better uses in these 
tragic times. The wealthy, however, 
whether native or foreign, have only a 
slight interest in alleviating misery. 

The Jew will have to bear a good deal 
of responsibility for this condition of 
things. He has always been good to his 
family, good to his tribe, and more or 
less cruel to all others. When the war 
commenced, many Jews fled from Galicia 
to Vienna. They came as refugees, but 
stayed as profiteers. They helped each 
other to do every one else. I asked an 
ex-soldier if they were not forced into 
the army. “Not much,” he said; “they 
were tried, but they were no good, they 
were always trying to make business.” 
Another reported that they would leave 
the ranks in battle and peddle cigarettes, 
which they had concealed on their per- 
sons. We must understand that the 
anti-Semitic feeling in parts of Europe is 
very strong, and is based on contact at 
short range with certain people who 
make a god of money and who deny the 
theory of giving your neighbor a square 
deal, as laid down by the great Jew of 
Nazareth. Whenever they will practice 
the Golden Rule, opposition to Jews as a 
race will cease. 

I was discussing Austria’s plight with 
two prominent men of Vienna. They 
called on me for suggestions. I asked 
if they would sell the contents of one 
of their many art museums. They said 
they would die first. This shows that 
they are either exaggerating their 
troubles or are preferring oil paintings 
to children. They have tens of thou- 
sands of very valuable things. Why not 
regard them as a financial surplus to 
be drawn on when necessary? Anyway, 
they should be able to appreciate the 
ery of France at the wholesale destruc- 
tion of so much of her art and archi- 
tecture by the Boche. 

When they complain that their coal 
has been given to Czechoslovakia and 
their agricultural area to others, I ask 
why they don’t try to join themselves 
to Italy or Switzerland; but they only 
want to go to Germany. On@ man said: 
“We need the German whip. If they 
own us, they will make us sorry, but it 
will be better for us.” 

Austria and Hungary still have great 
resources. They have not been punished 
as losers in the Great War. The old 
Empire has been divided into four more 
or less natural parts. There are no 
visible war scars and no indemnities 
that are important. They all went into 
the war with flags flying. They now 
protest that they—the Bohemians, the 
Hungarians, the Croatians— hated the 
war and were the first to quit. It looks 
as though their punishment has been 
like mine when as a schoolboy I was 
made to sit with the girls. I didn’t like 
it; I tried to look defiant; the other boys 
made faces, the girls fluttered; but it 
was all forgotten the next day. It 
was not punishment. The problems of 
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government finance, Which one studies 
generally as a complicated puzzle, seem 
easy to understand in Austria. She has 
had too many expenses and not enough 
income. She has signed notes until no 
one wants them any more; she can 
hardly give them away. 

After spending ten days in Vienna 
compiling data, I ran over to Budapest 
to look at the balance-sheet of the Hun- 
garian Government. It is also easily 
understood. I had heard that their pa- 
per crown was worth, six months ago, 
as little as the Austrian crown; now it 
is worth over twice as much. Why? 
Simply because they have reduced their 
expenses and increased their Govern- 
ment income, increasing confidence at 
the same time. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is re- 
ported to have said that they paid their 
way in March, so no more paper money 
would be printed. The amount of pa- 
per money in circulation is also in their 
favor; they have not half as many 
promises out as Austria. As Hungary 
is about the same size as Austria, we 
can attribute her better financial show- 
ing only to better management. If Hun- 
gary has intelligence enough to support 
the present financial policy of her Sec- 
retary, Roland Hegedus, and if he sticks 
to his course, Hungary will be saved 
from further revolutions. 

I was in Budapest when King Charles 
made his sensational appearance. No 
one knew he was coming and no one 
was glad to see him. The newspapers 
of Budapest condemned him and those 
in office were in an uproar. Cartoons 
were published ridiculing the whole pro- 
ceedings. It seems he spent one night 
in Vienna. The city did not relish hav- 
ing a Hapsburger in its midst again. 

Budapest has a good deal to say 
about the Bolshevist Bela Kun. He car- 
ried on such a reign of terror in Hun- 
gary that no one now dares mention 


“Communism favorably. The people were 


glad to get rid of the nightmare. The 
landowners seem to be making use of 
the anti-Soviet sentiment for their own 
benefit. A semi-official report states that 
in 1913 one hundred and twenty-eight 
men owned thirty-four per cent of the 
area of Hungary. At the present time 
they are not paying large taxes and they 
are not selling land to small farmers. 

Landlordism is a Hungarian issue. It 
seems to account for the long lines of 
people in Budapest waiting before the 
office of the American Consul to get 
passports to America. I looked the 
line over carefully. There were over 
two hundred waiting. I could see no 
possible benefit the United States could 
get out of their coming. We cannot 
put up temporary immigration bars too 
quickly. 

I don’t care what the statistics of 
arrivals in New York may show to date, 
I know the showing will be big enough 
later on. One can hardly get into an 
American consul’s office in Italy or 
Hungary or Austria, the crowds around 
the doors are so great. 

W. C. GREGG, 








AMERICANS HONORED AT HOME AND ABROAD 
































«C) Dorr News Service 
A NEW STATUE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


This statue, by Paul W. Bartlett, is to be erected at Waterbury, Connecticut. It is now touring the 
country from Baltimore, where it was cast in bronze, to Philadelphia, and then by boat, under the 
auspices of the U. S. Navy, to Burlington, N. J., and from that city to the Battery, New York, 
where a public meeting signalizes its reception. It is expected that the statue will also be exhibited 
in Boston, under the auspices of the Sons of the American Revolution. The route over which the 
statue passes is the reverse of that taken by Franklin when he ran away from Boston, as a boy. 
At the Philadelphia meeting the principal speaker wes the French Ambassador. Coincidently it was 
the one hundred and thirty-first anniversary of the death of Franklin. ‘The same feeling that 
France had for the colonies at the time of the Revolution,” remarked M. Jusserand, “has been 
increased as a result of the assistance you rendered France during the late war. ... Our hearts 
would enlist again for freedom, were you ever to need us” 
































(C) Keystone 
PRESIDENT HARDING DELIVERING HIS MESSAGE TO THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


Following the practice revived by President Wilson, Mr. Harding delivered his Message in person to 
Congress instead of sending the document to be read at joint session 
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A CELEBRATION IN BUDAPEST OF THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT HARDING 


A remarkable scene was presented in Budapest, the capital of Hungary, on March 4, when a crowd 

numbering, it is estimated, 20,000 men, women, and children gathered in front of the National 

Museum to listen to speeches by Hungarian leaders eulogizing the United States and our new Presi- 

dent. The tribute, coming from one of our late enemies, is a significant indication of a change of 
feeling on the part of Hungary’s inhabitants 








THE GOLDEN DAY OF ORPHEUS 


“6 AW,” said Orpheus, breezing into 
P the kitchen, where his father was 
shaving, “paw.” 

“Um-huh!” grunted Father Smith, 
carefully coasting his upper lip with his 
pet razor. 

“Say, paw,” continued Orpheus, 
blithely, satisfied that he had gained 
his father’s attention, “I’m goin’ out 
to the woodshed to study my Sunday- 
school lesson. It’s cool out there.” 

“Ouch!” Father Smith's dedal hand 
twitched like a galvanized frog’s leg 
and snicked out a neat triangle of hide 
from just under the septum of his nose. 
“What's that?” 

He eyed his son’s reflected visage in 
the mirror for a moment, then swung 
about and scrutinized his offspring in 
utter bewilderment. 


“Say that again,” he demanded, 
tensely. 
“Say what?” parried Orph, gazing 


with fascinated eyes at his parent, down 
whose white-lathered lip and chin a 
tenuous stream of blood trickled with 
the startling distinctness of a red stripe 
on a stick of peppermint candy. “Oh, 
yes,” he recalled innocently. “I’m goin’ 
out to the woodshed to study my Sun- 
day-school lesson.” 

A hard glint steeled Father Smith’s 
eye. “I thought that was it,” he ob- 
served, grimly. “What’s the game, 
young man?” 

Orph looked offended. “Aw, gee 
whiz!” he whined in a hurt voice. 
“You're always pickin’ on me. Scold me 
if I don’t get my lesson, and now when 
I want to— What’s the use tryin’, any- 


how?” He smiled wistfully at his 
father. 

It was rather overdone. Father 
Smith’s wonder grew as he contem- 


plated the youngster. Here it was not 
yet nine o’clock, and Orph’s shoes were 
polished to a door-knob finish, his cravat 
was neatly tied, and his wet hair was 
plastered down snugly against his round 
skull. Moreover, instead of sporting 
the usual Sunday-morning  thunder- 
cloud, Orph’s brow was now serene and 
his freckled; sunburned visage frankly 
advertised to the world that he was at 
peace with all mankind. . 

Father Smith was clearly puzzled. 
Such immaculate grooming had never 
before been accomplished except at cost 
of terrible effort by thecombined parental 
forces. And here was the thing achieved 
without a struggle, miles ahead of sched- 
ule time. It was unbelievable. 

“Let’s see your finger-nails,” he com- 
manded, hopefully. 

Orph displayed ten digits, the nails 
edged in lightest-gray tones instead of 
their wonted fringe of deepest-mourn- 
ing black. 

Father Smith sighed. “All right, 
Orph,” he said, gloomily, acknowledging 
defeat by moving over to the mirror 
and beginning to strop his razor. “But 
mind, no funny business.” 
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THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN 


“Call me when it’s time to go,” said 
Orph. “I’m awful sorry you cut your- 
self, paw.” 

“Humph!” grunted Father Smith. 


RPH went through the screen door 
QO quietly, with an ostentatious dis- 
play of the Sunday leaflet. It was a 
beautiful summer’s morning, hot and 
still and brooding with the sweet 
quietude of the Lord’s Day. Bees were 
humming about the sweet-clover bushes; 
locusts shrilled lazily and intermittently; 
pigeons cooed their amorous confidences 
softly and pleasingly, while the fat Plym- 
outh Rocks had long since given over 
their busy foraging for the placid 
delights of the dust-bath under the ctr- 
rant bushes. But if Orph even dimly 
perceived the glories of the wonderful 
morning as he quickened his steps 
across the back yard he gave no sign 
or paused to drink them in. His busi- 
ness lay in the woodshed. 

“Humph!” said Father Smith to him- 
self in the mirror. “Now what?” 

Almost any parent would naturally 
thrill with satisfaction over the an- 
nouncement that his son, of his own 
volition, intended to study his Sunday- 
school lesson and seriously meditate 
thereon. But in the case of Father Smith 
precisely that was the fly in the amber. 

Viewed in the light of past perform- 
ance, the mere declaration was in itself 
ground for suspicion; and, although he 
frankly admitted that he ought to be 
ashamed of himself for his doubts, 
Father Smith resumed shaving with the 
uncomfortable feeling that all was not 
well. 

“By ginger!” he exploded at last. “It 
may be straight goods, Orph, my son, 
but father is going to have a look-in.” 

Completing operations with reckless 
haste, Father Smith made stealthy de- 
scent on the woodshed, to view with his 
own eyes the miracle of his son and heir 
in voluntary pursuit of the Golden Text. 

Orph was seated on the chopping- 
block, strictly observing the convention 


that the light should fall over the 
reader’s left shoulder, but the light fell 
not on the Golden Text. Not so.- At the 
precise moment when Father Smith’s 
left eye glued itself to a knothole in the 
woodshed wall Orph was many geo- 
graphical miles removed from the shores 
of Galilee. He was, as a matter of rec- 
ord, roaming our Western plains in com- 
pany with Silver Bullet Steve, King of 
the Prairie. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Father Smith, sud- 
denly. Then he uttered several words 
wildly. 

Orph scarcely breathed, for a malig- 
nant redskin was crawling through the 
long grass towards the heroic figure of 
Silver Bullet Steve, who battled on all 
unaware of his peril, and with no one 
to give him friendly warning. The 
assassin crept nearer and nearer, lifted 
his gleaming knife, crouched for the 
lethal spring, and— 

The sentence spilt at the very bottom 
of page 18. Trembling with fearsome 
anticipation, the boy fluttered the leaf. 
Alas! the battle is still on, the knife 
still poised, and Silver Bullet Steve is 
still in direst peril so far as Orpheus is 
concerned; for at the very moment of 
fluttering the leaf his father’s left hand 
clutched the vivid chronicle, his right 
hand closed on the shell of his son’s left 
ear, and Orph was personally conducted 
back to the shores of Galilee. 

The fortunes of war ought not to 
ruffe anybody, yet Orph was undenia- 
bly sore; he was sore in his pride and 
other places. He carried a little heart as 
black as the ace of spades to Sunday 
school, where he denied, and rightly so, 
a speaking acquaintance with the Golden 
Text. 

“IT don’t know nothin’ about the Gold’n 
Tex’, and I don’t want to, and I ain't 
goin’ to,” he rudely affirmed when ques- 
tioned by pretty Miss Harding. 

“Oh, Orpheus!” Miss Harding bit her 
lip and her blue eyes filled. “I’m 40 
sorry. Are you sure?” 

Orpheus kicked at the bench in front 
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of him and made no reply. After a pain- 
ful silence Miss Harding passed on to 
“Jig” Skerrett, and Orph was left te 
nurse his gloomy grouch undisturbed. 

The boy’s errant thoughts flew through 
the open window out into the golden sun- 
shine, where bumblebees blundered at 
their tasks, grasshoppers clacked lazily 
about, and the sun-baked pines gave out 
the pleasantest odor imagmable, away 
ane beyond all this Sunday peace and 
quiet to a scene of frightful carnage in 
the Bad Lands. 

“Jee!” he half whispered; “I wonder 
how Silver Bullet Steve got away. Durn 
paw, anyway!” 

That afternoon Father Smith issued 
an ultimatum which increased Orph’s 
animosity by one thousand. 

“Orph,” he said, sternly, “in view of 
your deliberately studied attempt to de- 
ceive me, I have decided that you are 
not to leave the yard for one week. 
, AD i, mind you, no other boys are to 
cone in here, either. You think this 
over alone.” 

Orph turned pale. “Say,” he gasped, 
“you don’t mean this week, do you?” 

Father Smith looked down at his son, 
smothering an exclamation of wrath at 
the look of agony on the boy’s face, and 
replied in the affirmative. 

“Certainly,” he said. 
week would I mean?” 

» “Why—why—it’s circus week!” 


“What other 


0 it was. The World’s Greatest Show 

aa coming to Limerick with the 
greatest collection of untamed jungle 
beasts, the greatest herd of elephants, 
the greatest aggregation of clowns in 
existence —forty marvelously merry 
mountebanks; count them, forty—and it 
was coming on Friday! 
§ Father Smith looked serious. But he 
was a man of convictions; the “dime 
novel” was one of them; another was a 
foolish pride in the fact that when he 
said a thing the thing stood for all time. 
Presently Father Smith shook his head 
and it was “thumbs down” for Orph. 

“T do not see any reason for changing 
‘my mind, Orph,” said Father Smith in 
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THE SIDE SHOW BARKER 


his self-righteous manner. “You will 
have to stay in the yard for one week, 
as I said.” 

It took less than one second for the 
dire truth to dawn upon Orph, and when 
it did an anguished moan escaped him. 
His nether lip trembled. Then sud- 
denly his face blanched, and a terrible 
white-hot anger flamed within him. He 
turned blazing eyes upon his father. 

“T hate you!” he cried fiercely, and 
fled from the house to throw himself 
face downward under the lilac bushes. 

“Orph, come back—” Father Smith be- 
gan and stopped, stricken dumb by the 
awful thing his son had said to him. 
It stunned him; frightened him for a 
moment with the dread that it might 
really be true. He was impelled to 
rush out and gather into his arms the 
sobbing form under the lilac bushes and 
ask him to unsay it; but the impulse 
faded on the moment. Father Smith 
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A CIRCUS QUEEN 


shrugged his shoulders and hardened 
his lips. “The rascal!” he muttered. 
“Now I’m certain he can’t go.” 

Nor could Orph obtain commutation 
of sentence for good behavior, a boon 
granted the most hardened villains in 
State’s prison— murderers even. His 
mother’s pleading in his behalf availed 
him nothing. Father Smith shook his 
head and remained adamant. 

“It'll be a lesson to him, Annie,” said 
Father Smith. 

On Thursday morning, tragically 
lonely, Orph sat on the chopping-block 
and ate his heart out. Sullenly thresh- 
ing over the whole affair from a boy’s 
view-point, he simply could not make 
the punishment fit the crime; it was 
beyond belief that just reading a dime 
novel was worth one whole week of a 
boy’s life and a licking besides. Peg 
Packem’s father had just licked Peg; 
Fat Wilkins’s father had taken Fat’s 
novei and read it through himself—he 
sat up till midnight—and then, after 
burning it up in the kitchen stove, he 
told Fat he’d whale the life out of him 
if he was ever caught with one of the 
things again. 

That was the kind of parent to have. 
But his own! Black hatred filled Orph’s 
soul, and he vowed that henceforth 
they were no parents of his. How could 
a boy love parents who invented ways 
to torture their only offspring? 

“Curses on them!” muttered~ Orph, 
mouthing a phrase gleaned from other 
sources than his Sunday-school leaflet. 
“T’m goin’ to that show to-morrow, any- 
way. I'll run off.” 

He lifted his small obstinate face with 
determination written all over it. He 
half rose from the block, only to slump 
back in despair. The tyrants still held 
him under heel—he had no money. Only 
last week his thrifty mother had looted 
his toy bank to buy him Sunday shoes; 
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a loathly game of high finance which 
Orph detested as a system of highway 
robbery and burglary combined. 

That Thursday was the longest day in 
all time. Orph felt himself age per- 
ceptibly under the mental strain of 
futile scheming; and then out of a blank 
gray intellectual fog suddenly popped an 
idea, a working plan of salvation. 

“It’s a cinch!” he _ shouted. 
wait.” 

He rose from the chopping-block with 
the light of a great hope shining in his 
eyes, and went into the house, where he 
ate a dinner passing the bounds of be- 
lief. The rest of the afternoon was 
spent in garnering grimy lumps of chew- 
ing-gum from the under edges of tables 
and chairs. These lumps were reduced 
to a homogeneous mass by a process of 
prolonged mastication, and when art- 
fully disposed between the cheek and 
the gums this mass faithfully simulated 
that morbific tumefaction commonly 
known as a “gumboil.” It was fully 
warranted to reduce a heart of stone to 
instant sympathy. 

Orph viewed his artifice in the mirror 
and rested content, for he saw that it 
was good. 

“There!” he gloated. “I reckon if one 
of them fakes got ‘Jig’ Skerrett out of 
schoal three days runnin’, it ought to 
get me out of this yard long enough to 
see the tents, anyhow.” 

Upon his return home that Thursday 
evening, Father Smith found Orph 
perched in the angle of the front and 
side fences. The lad’s face rested in the 
palm of his right hand and wore an 
anguished expression, as of suffering re- 
pressed with effort. There was a mis- 
erable droop to the whole body. 


“You 


“Hello, Orph!” said Father Smith, 
cheerily. “What’s the matter, old fel- 
low? Sick?” 


The tone touched something deep 
down in Orph’s little chest and started 
the moisture to his eyes, but he reso- 
lutely stifled the emotion. He would 
play the game out. 

“Jawache,” he sniveled. 

“Pshaw! that’s too bad,” said Father 
Smith, in his hearty way. “Guess it 
won’t amount to much. Come on in to 
supper.” 

“Don’t want no _ supper,” 

Orph. “It’s jumpin’.” 

“Well, come on in out of the air, son,” 
urged his father. “After supper ma will 
fix you up finer’n a cotton hat.” 

Orph slid down and carefully carried 
his jaw indoors and allowed himself to 
be persuaded to eat some supper. But 
after having consumed as much food as 
would, he thought, carry him through 
the night, the jaw began to ache like 
sixty again. He retired limply to the 
lounge in the sitting-room. 

“It’s too bad, Orph,” said Mother 
Smith, softly. “I'll fix it up soon.” 

And so, when the dishes were done 
and a batch of bread set to rise, Mother 
Smith brought in a basin of nice warm 
water and washed his dusty feet, tak- 
ing particular pains not to hurt the 
wicked stone bruise on the left one or 
the nasty stubbed toe on the right one, 
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Then she bound a piping-hot hop-bag 
over the alleged jumping jaw, gave him 
a sweet mother’s kiss and packed him 
off to bed trembling on the verge of 
tears and confession. 

“Dawgone it!” whimpered Orph when 
he was at last safe between the sheets, 
“I wish I did have a jawache! But I 
got to see that show, and that settles 
it!” 


o the naked eye Orph was a miser- 
"Fane dejected being next morning. 
His jaw appeared to be horribly swollen, 
and so sensitive withal that he refused 
to allow his parents within forty rows 
of apple trees of it. Not much! He 
cupped the swelling in a tender palm 
and looked pained to death; on feeling 
either parental gaze fixed upon him he 
writhed and groaned dismally. 

“Jeeminy crickets!” he wailed in 
anguish. “Christmas! I can’t stand 
this toothache much longer!” 

Mother Smith went over and stood be- 
side him. “It’s got to be pulled,” she 
announced, firmly; “you might as well 
let me do it now and have it over with.” 

“I won’t!” howled Orph, dodging to 
the other side of the room, his spine 
creeping and the roots of his hair crawl- 
ing, while chill fear clutched at his 
heart with the imminence of discovery. 
“The string broke three times the last 
one you pulled. This one’s in back, and 
you ain’t strong enough.” 

Mother Smith glanced meaningly at 
her husband, who shook his head and 
slowly inserted his hand into his 
“change” pocket. 

“Not for mine!” he decided. “Guess 
this job’s up to a dentist. How much is 
it?” 

Orph took a natural breath. 

“A quarter,” suggested Mother Smith. 

“Tt’s a half,” amended Orph, eagerly. 
“Tt costs more when you kill the pain 
first.” 

“You can stand the pain all right, 
brave little man,” urged his frugal 
mother. “It will soon be over.” 

“Soon nothin’!” retorted Orph in- 
dignantly. “Say, paw,” he demanded, 
turning upon his father, “would you 
have your’n pulled without killin’ the 
pain first?” 

There followed an impressive silence 
which cost Father Smith a quarter; he 
winced involuntarily, and his crafty son 
read him as an open book. 

“Bet your life you wouldn’t!” he as- 
serted glibly. “And if a strong grown- 
up man like paw wouldn’t, what do you 
think a kid like me is made of? Gee 
whiz!” 

Father Smith silently retrieved a half- 
dollar and passed it over. Orph grabbed 
his cap and went through the door like 
a streak. 

“Good-by!”” he cast over his shoulder. 

For the life of him he could not quite 
eliminate the triumphant ring from his 
voice. It haunted Father Smith, who 
sat down to his breakfast with the 
vague unpleasant sensation that he had 
been somehow “stung,” as Orph would 
have neatly expressed it. 

Orph set his gladsome feet outside the 
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front gate and breathed the wine-like 
air with all the intoxication of a life. 
prisoner suddenly paroled. Unmindful 
of stone-bruise or stubbed toe, he flew 
straight as a homing pigeon down to the 
old “Backus lot,” where a vast sea of 
whity-brown canvas billowed and thou. 
sands of pennons and flags of all nations 
fluttered and snapped in the brisk 
breeze. 


with gleaming gold and silver, red 
auimal dens uncountable, horses, spotied 
ponies, chariots, a camel and two drom- 
edaries just lurching within the menag- 
erie tent—this thrilling picture greeted 
his enraptured eye; the quick tattoo of 
iron sledges on tent-pins, the hoarse 
shouts of sweating men, the whinnying 
of horses, and, yes! the weird trumpet- 
ing of a huge elephant made music, a 
symphony, in his ears. 

The World’s Greatest was “in.” 

Even as he drew up close a strange, 
hot, musty, feline odor, the odor of 
caged wild animals and sawdust mingled, 
puffed out from under the canvas walls 
and assailed his delighted nostrils. 

“Lions! and tigers! and—and—and 
wolves!” breathed Orph, snuffing deep 
and full. “Jeeminy whiskers! don’t 
they smell good!” 

Vanished instantly all thoughts of 
fictitious jawache and outrageous parole. 
Up to that instant the utmost limits of 
his daring had included only a wild 
dash to the “lot” for a glimpse of the 
World’s Greatest, and then a return, 
much less blithely, to sacrifice a per- 
fectly sound molar on the altar of his 
heart’s desire. But that whiff of caged 
carnivora settled it. Orph shucked oi 
his moral integument as easily as you 
slip the skin of a ripe Concord grape, 
and the thing was accomplished. Joy- 
ously whistling a spirited air, he plunged 
into the delightful vagabondage of cir- 
cus day. Orph had actuaily run off. 

Some special circus deity watched over 
Orph that day and kept him and his 
father traveling on parallel lines; for 
of a certainty they did not meet, despite 
the fact that Father Smith spent his 
nooning, and then some, on the “Backus 
lot” in lively anticipation of starting a 
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circus of his own, in which Orph was | 


cast for the ground and lofty tumbling. 
But he went home empty-handed, with 
itching palm and twitching fingers, his 
fiercely gleaming eye striking terror to 
the heart of more than one innocent 
youth not even remotely resembling the 
scion of the house of Smith. 

Orph filched a golden day crammed 
with adventures surpassing the adven- 
tures of the “Arabian Nights.” There 
was not a pinchbeck flaw anywhere, and 
the youngster enjoyed to the full each 
swiftly winging enchanted moment 





under the big canvas top. He stayed | 


for the concert, and was one of the very , 


last group to leave the charmed arena. 
But the first blast of cool outside air 
struck a chill to his heart; he turned 


pale with apprehension, a_ sickening 


sense of guilt and foreboding. The 
glamour of the big show vanished, and 
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1e did not need an astrologer to warn 
him that “a dark man with a cane” was 
camping on his trail. Nothing like that. 
He was suddenly a desperately forlorn 
little boy with a lump in his throat and 
a weight at his heart, tired to death, 
starved, and scared blue. 

Skirting the merry crowd, he started 
home at a brisk walk, which uncon- 
sciously was quickened to a dog-trot, and 
then to headlong panicky flight. Some- 
thing drove him at high speed, as if to 
overtake and distance the dread fate 
impending, until his winged feet carried 
him within sight of his own home, and 
there the impulse faded out altogether 
and left him with leaden limbs. 

“Good-night!’ ejaculated Orph in a 
frightened gasp. “There’s paw hangin’ 
around the gate.” 

He slouched along slowly, his mind 
zroping for some slender reed to lean 
on; but the more he reviewed the case, 
the more certain he was of its utter 
helplessness. The most damning bit of 
evidence, as he viewed it, a point which 
robbed him of the plea of inadvertence 
and spontaneity, lay in the fact that 
while the swelling had disappeared 
from his cheek, his teeth still numbered 
precisely the same as when he had left 
home in the morning... This undeniable 
fact worried Orph. There was no sav- 
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ing hiatus in the ivory rows; no gaping 
wound to satisfy the doubting Thomases 
at home. If even now he could but 
manage to get rid of a molar, he would 
chance the rest. But how? Five cents 
alone remained of the half-dollar, and 
what self-respecting dentist would sep- 
arate a molar from its moorings for five 
cents? ‘ 

“Nothing doing,” groaned Orph. “It’s 
me for a whaling and life imprisonment. 
Oh, you Silver Bullet Steve!” 

With a wan smile the lad edged along, 
his feet carrying him insensibly to a 
street where a dentist had “parlors.” 
Orph started with unfeigned surprise 
on finding himself in a dingy hallway 
flanked on one side by a display case 
of photographs of babies, high-school 
graduates with diplomas, and June 
brides with veils, wilted. bouquets, and 
wooden-looking husbands; on the other 
side by an enormous glass bin three- 
quarters full of gleaming white teeth; 
there were old molars, young and middle- 
aged molars, bicuspids, incisors, and tri- 
cuspids—each and every one sporting a 
black cavity which had harbored a one- 
time jumping toothache. There must 
have been half a bushel of them. 

“Jeeminy!” gasped Orph. “Ain’t that 
the limit!” 


His fascinated gaze rested on the 


gruesome relics with actual envy. If 
only one of his own molars were out and 
neatly wrapped in a fold of newspaper, 
he could go home cheerfully and take 
his medicine like a man. A _ door 
slammed at the head of the stairs, and 
he looked up to see a boy of his own age 
descending. He was a stranger, pale 
and somewhat bloody of countenance; 
and he carried a bit of folded news- 
paper in his hand. 

“Tooth out?” inquired Orph, amiably. 

“Yep,” replied the boy, with exceed- 
ingly moist articulation. “Two.” 

“Gee!” cried Orph, admiringly. 
see ’em.” 

The paper was unfolded with boyish 
flourish, and Orph gazed at the sangui- 
nary roots in awed silence. 

“Take anything?” he asked at last. 
“Hurt much?” 

“Naw!” lied the stranger, vainglori- 
ously. “I can stand anything.” 

Orph let this pass unchallenged, for 
as he gazed a great idea took shape, 
nebulous at first but quickly crystalliz- 
ing into a plan of salvation. 

“Say,” he cried eagerly, “gimme one, 
will you?” 

“Not much, 
other indignantly. 
me for?” 

“Aw, go ahead!” 


“Let’s 


I won’t,” retorted the 
“What do you take 


wheedled Orph; 
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“don’t be stingy. You got two, ain’t 
you?” 

“Who ever heard of you?” was the 
scornful rejoinder. 

Orph considered a moment. “I’ll give 
you a nickel for one,” he offered, briskly. 

“Real money?” sneered the stranger. 
“Chase yourself.” 

It looked decidedly like a deadlock; 
but Orph did not propose to let a little 
thing like that worry him. He needed 
a tooth in his business, needed a newly 
harvested tooth, and here were two of 
them before his very eyes. He was des- 
perate, and time was flitting; his eyes 
hardened and his muscles tightened. 

“Do I get one?” he demanded, tensely. 


“Gwan, you make me sicker’n a 
horse,” jeered the stranger. “You’re 
bughouse. Beat it.” 


rPH took a rapid survey of the quiet 
O street and found the coast clear. 
When he looked back, the stranger had 
folded the paper and was returning it 
to his pocket with an air of finality. 
Orph doubled his fists and stepped in 
front of him, completely blocking the exit. 

“Come on,” he flamed. “You won’t 
sell me one, and you won’t gimme one, 
so we'll fight.” 

The blood-stained youth shrank back 
in alarm, but his hands flew to position 
of defense with the readiness of an old 
campaigner. 
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“Say, you!” he bellowed, warningly. 

“Gimme one, or sell, or fight,” was 
Orph’s cold-blooded ultimatum. There 
was a murderous gleam in his eye. 

There were no preliminary fancy 
frills; neither the usual coin-tossing for 
corners: nor the accustomed farce of 
shaking hands. This was not a fistic 
contest, but plain, unadorned highway 
robbery, in which the element of sur- 
prise counts for much. So Orph handed 
the stranger a stinging paste on the ear 
and another in the wind. Yowling with 
rage and pain, he came back at Orph 
like a lambent flame, and the engage- 
ment became general. 

“Ouch!” yapped the stranger. 

“Ugh!” grunted Orph. 

They slugged and clinched, feinted 
and ducked, side-stepped and rushed, to 
the Queen’s taste. Then most unex- 
pectedly Orph was presented with a 
corkscrew in the solar plexus which 
almost put him out of the gate receipts; 
but his adversary was leaning against 
the tooth-bin stanching the crimson flow 
from his nose, quite unable to follow up 
his advantage. 

“Gimme one?” bawled Orph, as soon 
as he could manage one deep inspiration. 
“Gimme one?” 

“Naw!” shrieked the strange knight, 
tears of rage in his voice. 

He braced to meet Orph’s bull-like 
rush and accommodated a_short-arm 
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jolt on the floating ribs, neatly counter- 
ing with a wicked uppercut that drove 
Orph’s teeth into his tongue and drew 
blood. Then a smashing wallop full on 
the stranger’s left optic made him see 
the error of his ways. He threw up the 
sponge. 

“Here,” he sobbed, groggily, “take the 
durned old teeth.” - 

He tossed the packet to Orph, who 
selected the largest and bloodiest tooth, 
carefully entombed it in half the paper, 
and returned the other one to its right- 
ful owner. Next he explored his pockets 
and fished out a nickel. 

“Here’s your money,” he puffed. “And 
say, kid, you’re some little old scrapper. 
You’re all right.” 

Clutching his ill-gotten booty, he 
scooted up the street as fast as he could 
leg it. Around the first corner he halted 
to get his breath and arrange his dis- 
ordered clothing. A seraphic grin grew 
and spread across his freckled phiz. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” he chuckled. “I 
guess yes.” 

Rehabilitated, inflated with the pride 
of conquest, and with the hot blood of 
recent conflict still surging within him, 
the young outlaw advanced to his own 
gate and lifted the latch. Under the 
crab-apple tree by the side door he met 
Father Smith. 

“Hello, paw!” he called, 
“Want to see the tooth?” 


cheerily. 


SOLVING THE BOY PROBLEM 


FEW years ago, in Chicago, a man 
A was led to the gallows to be 

hanged. As he took his place on 
the trap the officials and reporters saw 
a young fellow in the twenties—a boy 
with some promise in the shape of his 
head, but brutality in his face. Before 
the black cap was slipped on he was 
asked whether he had anything to say. 
And the burden of his statement was 
that he had never had a chance; he had 
been beaten, starved, kicked, and neg- 
lected from the day he was born, and 
had been taught to lie as soon as he 
could talk. 

He had never “had a chance”! And 
a few seconds later Society had snuffed 
out the life of the boy, its double victim 
—victim of Society’s neglect and victim 
of Society’s inadequacy to deal with the 
result of that neglect. 

Now another story: A few weeks ago, 
in that same city of Chicago, a boy re- 
ceived his diploma from a high-standard 
technical school. He had not only 
earned his way through, but had con- 
_tributed to the support of some of his 
relatives while doing it. He now has 
a good position with a progressive firm, 
and is making good. He is adding to 
the wealth of society. 

A few years ago that boy was a de- 
pendent—had no wholesome home life; 
no one to feed, to clothe and shelter 
him; no one to train and educate him. 


BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


And it is the starved, ill-clothed, poorly 
sheltered boy that grows up to be a 
criminal. That is the way he was 
headed. 

But right here is where the story of 
the Glenwood, Illinois, Manual Training 
School comes in. This boy went to Glen- 
wood. And, instead of becoming a crim- 
inal, he had his chance. Glenwood 
stepped in when the boy became depen- 
dent and before. he had a chance to be- 
come a delinquent. Instead of becoming 
a social and economic menace, the boy 
became an asset. And Glenwood did it. 
It has done the same, in degree, for 
more than seven thousand needy and 
dependent boys in the twenty-three 
years of its existence. For these boys, 
taken from the streets and tenements 
of Chicago, it has provided school, voca- 
tional, industrial, and home training. 

Glenwood was founded May 15, 1887. 
The total endowment of the school on 
that day was a desire to save the boy. 
For two years it struggled along under 
the most distressing conditions. Then 
things brightened. Milton George, a 
farmer who lived twenty-three miles 
from Chicago, and his wife, had toiled 
for years acquiring a three-hundred-acre 
farm of some of the finest land in IIli- 
nois. But they were getting along in 
years, they had no children, and they 
began to think seriously about what 
would become of the farm when they 


were gone. By chance they heard one 
day of the Glenwood school, and then 
the problem was solved: their farm 
would become the property of the school, 
and they themselves would find happi- 
ness during the remaining years of their 
lives in watching its progress. 

And so the farm of Milton George and 
his wife was deeded to the Glenwood 
Manual Training School. To-day Glen- 
wood is a magnificent plant embracing 
about thirty buildings and a total of 
475 acres, the whole equipped and cared 
for in a manner that would do credit to 
the average small college to be found any- 
where in the country. There are twelve 
cottages, each accommodating about 
thirty-two boys; an administration build- 
ing with offices, dormitory accommoda- 
tions for employees, and club-room for 
boys; a commodious and modern service 
building containing a complete equip- 
ment of dining-rooms, kitchen, bakery, 
storerooms, with a drill hall and gym- 
nasium in addition; a home for the 
superintendent and his family and a 
cottage for the farm supervisor; a school 
building with accommodations for five 
hundred boys; a manual training build- 
ing, a chapel, a laundry, a power plant, 
a greenhouse, a creamery, and various 
farm buildings. These buildings and 
their equipment, with the farm, repre- 
sent a value of more than half a million 
dollars. The entire enterprise is under 
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TALKING IT OVER WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT 


“They are real boys; bright-eyed, happy, and wholesome-looking youngsters—the kind that you 
will find in attendance at the public schools in any good section of a large city” 


control of a corporation composed of 
those who have contributed one hundred 
dollars or more to the school, and is 
managed by a board of directors elected 
by the votes of these members of the 
corporation. 

If the visitor to Glenwood expects to 
see several hundred pale-faced, furtive, 
shuffling boys, he is quickly disillusioned. 
From the moment he enters the beauti- 
ful and well-ordered grounds he will find 
boys in abundance. But they are real 
boys; bright-eyed, happy, and whole- 
some-looking youngsters—the kind that 
you will find in attendance at the public 
schools in any good section of a large 
city. And he will be struck at once by 
the extraordinarily accommodating man- 
ners and unusual politeness of these boys 
wherever they may be found—in the cot- 
tages, the class-rooms, the playrooms, 
the dining-hall, the workshops, or on 
the farm. It is the sort of spirit that 
comes only from right teaching and 
training and a thorough understanding 
on the part of the school officials of the 
boy makeup. It is all the more remark- 
able, too, when one considers that these 
boys come, in many instances, from 
homes ruined by poverty, ignorance, 
crime, and other causes. 

Great emphasis is placed on the home 
life at Glenwood, and it is really the 
most important feature of the school. 
The boys, ranging from ten to sixteen 
nclusive, are grouped in twelve families, 
there being at the head of each family 
a competent matron or housemother. 
The cottages in which the boys live are 
as comfortable, attractive, and well 
equipped as the dormitories of a private 
boarding-school. They all have hot and 
cold water, steam heat, electric lights, 
and bathrooms. Each boy has his own 
good bed, white sheets, downy pillow, 
and spotless spread. He also has his 


own locker and treasure chest, his own 
towels, brush, comb, tooth-brush. - Each 
boy has his own distinctive clothing, 
which is marked with his name, and for 
the general care of which he is held re- 
sponsible. 

The basement of each cottage is fitted 
up as a playroom, and on the first floor 
of each is a cozy, cheerful, homelike 
living-room, with a big fireplace, tables, 
chairs, and a well-selected stock of 
books, pictures, and games. The care 
of the grounds surrounding the cottages 
and of the homes themselves, the house- 
keeping, is apportioned among the boys. 
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And they do all these things willingly, 
cheerfully, and well, going about their 
work with smiling faces, happy talk, 
whistling, and singing, apparently tak- 
ing great pride in their responsibilities. 

Glenwood has many of the features of 
other regular schools, such as school 
colors, pins, clubs, baseball teams, prize 
drill companies, and their school anni- 
versary day, all of which tend to develop 
an esprit de corps, which is a powerful 
factor for good. That the training of 
the hand should keep pace with the 
training of the head is now an accepted 
principle of education. This principle 
was employed at Glenwood long before 
it prevailed in the public schools. Each 
boy spends half a day (threc hours) in 
the schoolroom, and the other half day 
is spent in manual training. Each boy 
also has about four hours for play, not 
counting the military drill, which the 
boys regard as play. In _ pleasant 
weather they indulge in all the usual 
outdoor sports so dear to the boyish 
heart, and in bad weather make use of 
the playrooms in the basement of the 
cottages. 

Accommodations are provided in the 
school for the boys of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. Re- 
cently the work was subdivided and a 
junior high school organized, to include 
the seventh and eighth grades with the 
addition of a commercial class for boys 
who have completed the grammar grades 
or are qualified for commercial branches. 
No accommodations are provided for 
boys below the fourth grades; not be- 
cause there are no boys below that 
grade who are in need, but because the 
splendid shop equipment for industrial 
training and the general character of 
the opportunities at Glenwood can be 
taken advantage of only by those of 
more mature age and development. 

The opportunities for an education 

















SUPPER IN FIFTEEN MINUTES 


“The cottages... are as well equipped as the dormitories of a private boarding-school. .. . 
Each boy has his own locker and treasure chest, his own towels, brush, comb, tooth-brush” 
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IN THE CARPENTER SHOP 


Besides Carpentry there is training in a number of industrial lines, including machine shop 


practice, printing, plumbing, electrical work, etc. 


supplies for school use. 


In the shops are produced articles and 


On these operations are based compositions, themes, and arithmetic 


lessons in the schoolroom 


along industrial and trade lines include 
machine shop practice, carpentry, print- 
ing, plumbing, electrical work, shoemak- 
ing, laundering, baking, greenhouse work, 
dairying, gardening, farming, and poul- 
try raising. The work on the farm in- 
cludes all branches, from the herding of 
sheep and calves on the lawns to run- 
ning the threshing machine and operat- 
ing the 30-horse tractor. Each manual 
training department is under the super- 
vision of a practical and experienced 
foreman, and there is a general farm 
supervisor. In the shops various ar- 
ticles and supplies for use at the school 
are produced, the printing department, 


for example, turning out all the sta- 
tionery, booklets, circulars, and so on 
for the school, besides printing the offi- 
cial school paper, “The Glenwood Boy,” 
and occasionally doing some commercial 
printing for outside parties. The boy 
baker keeps the school supplied. with 
wholesome bread and nourishing food; 
the painters decorate the buildings in- 
side and out; the cabinetmakers and 
carpenters repair furniture and the 
school buildings; the machine shop re- 
pairs all farm machinery and imple- 
ments; the electricians, plumbers, and 
engineers keep their departments of the 
community in successful operation; the 


‘are made. 
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shoe shop mends all the shoes; the 
dairy provides a quart of milk a day for 
each boy; the gardens produce a large 
part of the vegetables used at the 
school; and on the farm is raised suffi- 
cient feed for all the live stock kept on 
the place. 

The distinctive features of the indus- 
trial work during the past year have 
been the standardization of the work of 
the shops and the co-operation of the 
schoolroom with the various industrial 
departments. What the boy should 
learn each term (four months) is placed 
before him in each one of the shops 
when he enters that shop; examinations 
are conducted and tests made to see 
whether or not the boys are making 
proper progress. The compositions, 
themes, and arithmetic lessons of the 
schoolroom are based upon the actual 
operations in the various industries 
with which the boy is familiar. 

Boys are the stuff from which men 
But for an all-round boy to 
develop into a four-squared man requires 
a bit of instriction and a deal of prac- 
tice in the arts of self-control, self-re- 
liance, self-respect, self-adjustment, and 
self-discipline. One of the opportunities 
at Glenwood for the teaching of the lat- 
ter is through military instruction. 
While Glenwood is not a military school, 
military training nevertheless is one of 
the important features, for it is realized 
that, besides inculcating in the boys 
the habits of prompt obedience, sucl: 
training is very valuable as an aid to 
physical development. Each cottage is 
organized as a cadet company, with one 
of the boys as cadet captain and other 
boy officers. The twelve cottage com- 
panies constitute a regiment of three 
battalions. Ali promotions from privates 
to officers are by merit, plus seniority. 
While the officers of the different com- 
panies are instructed in the perform- 
ance of their duties by an experienced 
military instructor, all drilt is conducted 

















DRESS PARADR AT GLENWOOD 


Though not a military school, Glenwood provides military training to develop good habits and sound physique 
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by the captains and other officers, the 
military instructor paying no attention 
to the maneuvers except to look on. 
Last year Glenwood’s military work 
was awarded Government recognition, 
and the school is being provided 
with Government equipment; guns and 
accouterments, mess kits, and shelter 
tents. The military work is under the 
general supervision of and inspected 
four times a year by Government officers. 
This means that Glenwood’s military 
work will receive the same recognition 
and aid as the Chicago high schools. 
It is believed that Government uniforms 
will be issued shortly. For the time 
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being khaki uniforms have been pro- 
vided by the Woman’s Auxiliary Board 
and in some cases by the parents and 
relatives of the boys. These uniforms 
take the place of school and dress 
clothes. At least once a week the boys 
stand inspection of uniforms and per- 
sonal appearance in regular military 
fashion. 

Another step toward character build- 
ing at Glenwood is the merit system, by 
means of which progress is measured 
and privileges and honors awarded. 
Each boy is given a rating each month 
by each instructor or employee under 
whom he works. This rating indicates 


PORT SOME DAY 
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the boy’s deportment, attention to duty, 
attitude towards his tasks, his lessons, 
his cottage life, and his fellows. A boy’s 
monthly rating in any department is 
determined by these daily credits, and 
the average of all departments is his 
general standing in the :school for the 
month. 

Glenwood means a chance for needy 
boys. It is not charity, but social in- 
surance of the sanest and most practical 
sort. And the work it is doing is neither 
experimental nor visionary, but has for 
years been rendering a dollar’s worth of 
social service for every dollar invested 
by its friends. 


A SEA-BROKEN MAN ADDRESSES THE EDITOR 


garrulity. But, since you say that 
the Lizard is upon the coast of Corn- 
wall, you bring this upon yourself. 

It may be that there come times to 
those who dwell at the feet of the gods, 
as literary folk are said to do, when 
even they pine for a new thing. 

When this reaches you, it mayhap 
that you will be feeling that your office 
is a trifle musty, your outlook cramped. 

So I shall tell you of a sight that once 
I saw off that same Lizard Head, which 
is, as you say, upon the coast of Corn- 
wall. What made you say it? 

I was with the old Silberhorn, and 
bound from ’Frisco for “Falmouth for 
orders.” The Silberhorn is long since 
gone. Lost with all hands off Robinson 
Crusoe island, or near thereabouts. 

As we drew toward our destination we 
suffered a long spell of head winds. We 
hung, tacking to and fro, with the 
Queenstown pilots flying round us, far 
out at the very outmost edge of the lips 
of the Channel mouth. 

You know the Queenstown pilots? 
Those white sea-gulls that used to meet 
the homeward-bounders far out at sea 
and scream of the shores of home to 
homing sailors? 

At length the wind came from the 
southwest, and brought with it a mist. 
We squared away and, with the weather 
clew of the cross-jack and the mainsail 
hauled up, sped under royals toward the 
Channel. 

The lookout man reported a sail upon 
the lee bow. We saw her, a towering 
three-skysail-yarder booming through 
the smother. Soon a man aloft re- 
ported another sail; we saw a shadow 
gliding through the mist with the spray 
lashing high about her. A rift in the 
weather showed us two more ships dip- 
ping their bows deep in the seas astern 
and running down the Atlantic furrows 
with the gray sea trampled into white 
about their lifting feet. The weather 
held thick. But at each rift we would 
see yet more ships. A clear night came, 
and we saw their twinkling side lights 
and dim binnacles all about us. Morn- 
ing broke with a light breeze, and the 


| AM willing to admit that I have a 


sea was dotted with square-riggers from 
horizon to horizon. During the after- 
noon I went to the wheel. The wind 
had fallen to an air just sufficient for 
steering way. Within easy distance I 
counted forty-two sail. 

There were old skysail clippers, worn 
with many a year at sea and as stately 
as ladies of fashion taking the air upon 
an afternoon in spring. And there were 
bluff-bowed new ships, ships with heavy 
lines, that lumbered through the swell 
like so many old washerwomen coming 
home upon a market day. I can see 
them now: The great four-master La 
France of Havre, slate-painted and rid- 
ing like a cloud over the water. A small 
Norwegian bark upon the lee bow. 
Abeam a rival clipper—the Muskoka— 
and every man aboard her standing in 
her shrouds to scan us. Astern, like a 
gypsy woman with sore feet, shouting 
of fortune to unheeding folks, a heavily 
sparred Italian ship. Ahead the old 
Seafarer, another ancient rival, strain- 
ing every inch of all her skysails lest we 
overhaul her—as indeed we did. There 
is the Jessie Thomas with the Melbourne 
wool clip in her holds. And alongside 
her a double-stayed saltpeterman. 

They are but names to you, but to me 
the best songs of the best years of a life 
of good journeying. 

They drift wraithlike along the phan- 
tom roads of lost years. 

Mooltan and Chanaral, Inisfail and 
Lady Isobel, and many another of those 
ancient traders of the sea. 

When, next morning, I went to the 
fore royal yard to stow the sail as we 
came by the Lizard head, upon the coast 
of Cornwall, as you say, I sat there 
a while between the sea and sky and 
counted fifty-two sail. They stretched 
from the western sea rim to the heads 
of Falmouth Harbor. 

A sight not to be forgotten. The sun 
on their sails, the wet shining upon 
their rusty hulls. Flags breaking at 
their peaks, signaling to the Lizard sta- 
tion. Each ship seeming to stretch her 
wide wings to the breeze for a last hover, 
as birds come to rest at the day’s end- 
ing. 


We lay then, row on row, in Falmouth 
Harbor awaiting our orders. 

As, ship by ship, our orders came, we 
hove anchor and stood once more to sea. 
Ah, I hear them well! 

The last star is fading for the dawn 
and a chantey-man is rousing a chantey 
as the pawls of the windlass clank. Day 
breaks and flags flutter on the morning 
breeze. Crews stand in the rigging 
down long lines of ships to cheer each 
ship to sea. 

The little Chanaral slips by us. We 
hear their queer-sounding French chan- 
tey; it has a swing to it, a defiance, 
seeming to sing of great winds con- 
quered and a long road safely roved. 

That same night the Chanaral, bound 
over to Havre, just over the Channel, 
capsized and went down with all hands 
—all save the mate. 

He clung for thirteen hours, in a 
March wind, to the bottom of a cap- 
sized boat and was picked up the morn- 
ing after. 

Oh, Sally Brown, would ye marry a 

sailor? 
Wey-hey, roll and go. . 

Oh, Sally Brown, would ye marry a 

sailor? 
I spent my money on Sally Brown. 

Our turn came and we went seaward 
singing a chantey. 

Do you, sitting in your office, not hear 
us? 

Do you not catch the chorus, and the 
stamp and go? 

Blow boys, blow, for Californioh, 

There is plenty of gold, so I’ve been 

told, 

On the banks of the Sacramento. 


I sat upon the topmast head as the 
topsail came groaning to the song. The 
wind came over the road that we so long 
had wandered. Ships came seaward 
after us—ships dipped into the smother 
ahead. 

We passed the Eddystone; and the 
little Lion, standing out from the sound, 
dipped her ensign to us. The Lion was 
at Trafalgar, a brig of the old style. 
That night we saw the shore lights of 
many a town. 

The sea cook took his old fiddle down 
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and wheezed a tune—as though he 
thought the girls ashore would hear and 
be dancing to it. 

And soon we came to harbor. 

Ah— 

The sea is ours. 

It belongs to our ghosts. To the phan- 
tom wraiths of our moonlit topgallants. 

We shall always have it. A thing of 
beauty—our dear joy forever. 


* * ok 


Around me the grasses wave knee 
high. In the open places there are yel- 
low poppies flaming; setting the fields 

. afire. Meadow larks are singing in 
every orange grove, sitting upon the top- 
most twigs, and the orange buds will 
soon break to blossom. 

The foothills are green, and above 
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them the mountains are crowned with 
snow. 

The air is heavy with the scent of the 
draperies of that young woman whom 
folks have named Spring. 

Queer for a man to be amid these 
quiet things, and peaceful, and to hear 
old voices crying, old songs being sung? 

It is the same—the same eternal love- 
liness. Hope that leaps alike in the 
song of the meadow lark and in the 
face of the old scarred seafarer who 
wanders whither none may say. 

So there you are. 

If your office seems musty, forget it. 
Forget it if the outlook seems odd 
whiles to be drab. 

Somewhere there is a lark singing for 
you—a girl who twines flaming poppies 
in ‘her hair. 
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Now pardon me this intrusion. 

I am a sea-broken man. A man of 
many wanderings and many trades. 

All breakings mend, all wanderings 
end. 

There is for each of us a beauty and 
a loveliness. , 

A port will come in time—when the 
wind hauls to the west once more and 
the clippers sail for home. 

You will be there, and I. 

Rusty we shall be, and sea crusted. 

And the last chantey will be the best 
chantey, and home will look good. 

We shall reach port some day. 

The sea, and the birds, and the flowers 
have told me so, and they are those who 
know. 

Adios, senor. 

Lindsay, California. 


B. M. ADAMS, 


A JOB FOR A THOUSAND AIRPLANES 


THE SUEZ CANAL IS THE WELL-FORTIFIED KEY TO THE DEFENSE 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, AND GREAT BRITAIN USES AIRPLANES 


FOR THIS 


PURPOSE. THE PANAMA CANAL IS 


THE KEY TO THE 


DEFENSE OF AMERICA, AND IS MISERABLY UNDEFENDED 


If any European Powers should 

attack the United States, they 
would have to concentrate their efforts 
along the Atlantic coast—that is, pro- 
viding the Panama Canal could be kept 
intact. This would virtually leave the 
Pacific coast free from danger of being 
molested. In the same way, should an 
Asiatic Power try its weapons, it 
would have to fling them into the teeth 
of the Pacific defenses, unless it could 
gain possession of the Panama Canal. 
Turning a geographical somersault half- 
way around the world, we find a simijlar 
condition existing in Great Britain’s con- 
trol of the Suez Canal. At any cost, she 
must be able to prevent unauthorized 
traffic on this waterway, and she must 
keep the route clear for her navies to 
protect the various colonies distributed 
in the continents of Asia and of Africa. 

The two canals are extraordinarily 
similar in many details. Both burrow 
their way through comparatively low 
necks of land; both are gateways of 
tremendous commercial and strategical 
importance; and both were commenced 
by the same Frenchman—de Lesseps. 
Finally, both are controlled by great 
English-speaking races. 

Of the two canals I know, personally, 
only the Suez. It was my privilege 
toward the end of 1918 and beginning of 
1919 to serve as an instructor in avia- 
tion in Egypt with the Royal Air Force. 
I know England is depending ultimately 
on airplanes for the defense of this her 
most important strategical stronghold— 
the Suez Canal. Five hundred airplanes 
are available on one hour’s notice to 
reach any threatened point within a 


L«: the facts squarely in the face. 


BY ROBERT A. CURRY 


reasonable radius of the Canal. The 
cruising radius of the average airplane 
or seaplane can be reckoned roughly 
at one hundred miles an hour. There- 
fore in three hours, if one hour be al- 
lowed for preparation, a vast swarm 
of airplanes loaded with bombs could 
attack a fleet of enemy battleships two 
hundred miles north of Port Said! An 
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ONE BATTLE-CRUISER COSTS $45,000,000 
ONE THOUSAND AIRPLANES COST THE 
SAME 


In the above diagram each cross represents 
fifty airplanes, with their disposition for de- 
fense, as compared with the one battle-cruiser 


average destroyer would reach the same 
place in six hours! According to the 
estimates recently submitted to Con- 
gress by General Mitchell, head of the 
United States Air Service, eleven per 
cent direct hits can be reckoned by an 
attacking bombing plane. This means, 
that while the destroyer was about sixty 


miles north of Port Said the airplanes 
would have reached the fleet and would 
have been securing at least eleven direct 
hits out of every hundred bombs dropped. 

Palestine with its airdromes protects 
the Canal to the east, and the massive 
Sahara serves the same purpose more 
admirably to the west. But to north 
and to south it is from the hive of 
stinging bees in the land of Goshen tbat 
the defense will issue forth. I have 
flown the length of the blue Canal— 
eighty-seven miles—in an hour, and I 
have taken ten hours to go up it by 
steamer; truly, a remarkable contrast. 
I have swung out over the desert and in- 
spected in a half-hour’s flight outposts 
which would have taken twenty-four 
hours to reach on foot. And I have seen 
the sky over Suez Harbor darkened by 
the wings of fifty airplanes—all from 
two airdromes. ° 

If Great Britain sees fit to do this, 
can we not over here in America at 
least investigate, if not follow, the ex- 
ample with regard to our comparable 
problem in the Panama Canal? 

And yet, turning to the action by Con- 
gress upon budgets submitted, despite the 
stirring and dramatic appeals of General 
Mitchell and Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, we find an abysmal lack of in- 
terest in the question of aviation on 
the part of Congress. The amounts 
voted would cut .the present air force 
—already the weakest of the greater na- 
tions of the world—to one-third its 
strength. On June 16, 1920, in an inves- 
tigation by the Senate Military Commit- 
tee, it was divulged that the country pos- 
sesses practically no pursuit planes, and 
that the equipment consists chiefly of 
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THIS DIAGRAM 


? SHOWS THE 


* RELATIVE CRUIS- 


ATLANTIC 
OCEAN 


ING RADIUS OF 
AN AIRPLANE, 
OR SEAPLANE, IN 
THREE HOURS 
(INDICATED BY 
THE SOLID 
CURVED LINE) 
AND THAT OF 
THE FASTEST 
DESTROYER 
(INDICATED BY 
THE DOTTED 
CURVED LINE) 
England is relying 
on aerjal defense 
of the Suez Canal, 


while, to America, 
it remains a hazy 








semi-obsolete De Haviland airplanes and 
training machines. Mitchell asked for 
$60,000,000, and got $19,200,000 for army 
aviation. Daniels asked for $45,000,000, 
and got $15,000,000 for naval aviation. In 
1925, British experts estimate that the 
United States Navy will be superior to 
their own navy. United States naval 
experts believe that in 1925 they will 
be about equal. But—and here is the 
whole story—England is developing a 
powerful aerial arm in place of increas- 
ing her present navy. _ And all great au- 
thorities agree that the naval battles 
of the future will be won principally in 
the air. No provision has been made 
for the building of any seaplane car- 
riers for the American Navy! Congress 
has been told the facts, but it won’t be- 
lieve them. Let France have her army, 
let Britain have her navy; but let 
America have her air force, and in any 
conflict of the immediate future she is 
bound to win. 

From coast to coast in thirty-six 
hours, across the Atlantic in 2 day, from 
Miami, Florida, to New York in less 
than eighteen hours, a single flight from 
San Diego, California, to Panama, a dis- 
tance of 702 miles, the great flight from 
New York to Nome, Alaska, and back 
without a casualty—these are magnifi- 
cent feats for which America is justly 
proud. But why stop there? 

Returning to the original purpose of 
the article, which was not only to con- 
vince you that our aerial programme is 
in need of assistance, but to show you 
that the weak link in the chain of our 
defense lies in our lack of an adequate 
aerial force at Panama, one battle-cruiser 
costs $45,000,000, which is the price of 
one thousand airplanes! If you were 
going to attack Colon, at the northern 
entrance to the Panama Canal, would you 
prefer to be confronted by one battle- 
cruiser or by one thousand airplanes. 
Have you ever been bombed? No? 
Well, I have. And if there is one place 
in the world which is most unhealthy, 
in my estimation, it is “somewhere 
underneath” an_ airplane dropping 
bombs. Imagine one thousand air- 
planes at the job! Listen to this story. 

It is 11 p.m. in the officers’ mess of 
the seaplane base at Colon. The tele- 
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THE AMOUNTS TABLED ABOVE ARE DRAWN 
TO THE SAME SCALE FOR EACH TABLE 
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phohe rings, and Commander Macleod 
answers it. 

“Hello! ... Yes... submarine re- 
ported 200 miles northeast ... latitude 
... longitude... yes... send NC-25. 
... All right!” 

Ten minutes later the gigantic doors 
of the hangar are opened and the mon- 
ster sea-bird is wheeled down into the 
water under the glare of powerful search- 
lights. Macleod, a gunnery officer, a 
navigating officer, an engine officer, and 
two mechanics crawl into the nacelle, or 
body, and soon the roar of the twin en- 
gines crashes harshly into the black 
night. 

In a few minutes they are under way 
and nothing is visible except a few 
stars which have dropped through 
patches in the sky. . 

The navigation officer is on the wire- 
less telephone with Colon. (I was sent 
back from France not long after the 
battle of Cambrai, November, 1917, to 
take a course in wireless telephony as 
applied to aircraft, and I can vouch for 
its efficacy in such an instance.) 

“Hello! ... Yes... shift two points 
west ... submarine moving at rate of 
nine knots an hour... yes!” 

(By means of delicate sound detectors 
the position of a submarine can be ex- 
actly estimated by co-ordinating the re- 
sults shown on indicators placed at dif- 
ferent stations.) 

The pilot has altered his course ac- 
cordingly. 

“Hello! You say we are six hundred 
yards due south of submarine. Orders 
to drop six bombs in radius of three 
hundred yards in two seconds!” 

Macleod gives the order and the gun- 
nery officer releases the bomb levers. 
The altitude indicator stands at fifteen 
hundred feet. 

Three splitting explosions follow one 
another like earthquakes, but with the 
fourth there springs a wild sheet of 
flame from the water which lights the 
surface for a mile. The NC-25 trembles 
and surges like a ship in a heavy sea. 

Two hours later Macleod wires his 
report to Washington. 
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MAPS DRAWN TO THE SAME SCALE OF THE DELTA OF EGYPT, CONTAINING THE SUEZ 
CANAL, AND THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, CONTAINING THE PANAMA CANAL 


The former is controlled by Great Britain, and the small crosses show she intends to maintain 


control of the highway to the East by means of airdromes. 


The latter is controlled by the 


United States, and the complete absence of small crosses indicates that she is ignoring the only 
safe means of the future for protecting this other highway to the East 











OFF TO A FAMILIAR LAND 
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Photo (C) by Underwood and Underwood. Taken especially for The Outlook and 


MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD LEAVING ON HIS VOYAGE TO THE PHILIPPINES 


On April 9 General Wood reached Seattle. 
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con 
On the dock where a crowd had gathered to greet him wit! 
he made a speech, just before the hour for the departure of the boat. The other members of P of . 
the party gathered; and the boat whistle sounded. The picture here reproduced, which was last 
taken for The Outlook, shows General Wood as the camera caught hira while saying good-by 
as he boarded the vessel. From left to right the men in the picture are: Colonel James A. Como, era 
Depot Quartermaster at Seattle; Lieutenant-Governor W. J. Coyle, State of Washington; Major and 
General Wood ; Mayor Hugh M. Caldwell, of Seattle dire 
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THE 8S. S. Wi NATCHEE, ON WHICH MAJOR-GENERAL WOOD, AND OTHER MEMBERS OF ‘ 
THE PARTY ACCOMPANYING HIM TO THE PHILIPPINES, SAILED FROM SEATTLE 








THE BOOK TABLE 


COUNT WITTE’ 
BY BARON S. A. KORFF 


just published a remarkable book 

of great historical value, namely, 
“The Memoirs of Count S. J. Witte,” Rus- 
sia’s great statesman. This volume has 
a twofold importance. It gives the 
reader some most interesting details on 
Russian politics, known by Witte at first 
hand, as he stood so very long at the 
very sources of Russian political life. 
But it also possesses a deep human in- 
terest. The Memoirs disclose the inner- 
most traits of character of an active Eu- 
ropean statesman of high caliber and 
great practical influence, and thus may 
be very valuable to the student of the 
psychology of statecraft and statesman- 
ship. 

I happened to know Witte quite well 
personally, as I started my life’s career 
in his department, the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, at the close of one of his greatest 
reforms—the introduction in Russia of 
the gold standard for currency. Later 
on, I was sent out by him, accompany- 
ing two other men, to Manchuria, osten- 
sibly to inspect the work of the Russian- 
Chinese Bank, but simultaneously also 
to report to Witte concerning the spread 
of Russian currency in Manchuria among 
ihe Chinese. A few months later: Witte 
himself came out to Manchuria in order 
io see how his plans of peaceful penetra- 
{ion were progressing, and it was there 
and then that we came into personal 
contact, to our amazement and disgust, 
with the adventures of Bezobrazoff and 
of Admirals Abaza and Alexeieff (the 
last was then Viceroy of the Far East- 
ern Province), who represented the Czar 
and his family interests and were the 
direct cause of the disastrous Japanese 
war. 

It is one of my most tragic recollec- 
tions, when we came back from Witte’s 
mission, in the spring of 1903, to have 
seen how short-sighted and foolish the 
Petrograd statesmen were, inciting and 
despising the Japanese, and never re- 
alizing the fatal strain already existing 
in the Far East. Nobody believed us 
when we told people in Petrograd that 
Japan was getting ready for the fight 
and that she was a most formidable 
enemy. The blindness of the Russians 
and their contempt for Japan were over- 
whelming, and were rudely shaken off, 
alas! when it was too late. 

Witte was at that time planning a 
peaceful penetration of Manchuria in 
order to create an outlet for Siberia into 
the Pacific, whereas the Russian military 
party, with Kuropatkin, the Minister of 
War, at its head, was contemplating a 
much more high-handed action and did 
not want to stop its activities even after 
repeated threats were made on the part 
of Japan. We know now that the 


1The Memoirs of Count S. J. Witte. Double- 
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Kaiser was very actively supporting this 
belligerent attitude of the Russian mili- 
tarists and of the Czar, in order to 
weaken Russia by the inevitable conflict 
with Japan. I think that even Witte’s 
much more peaceful plans also were a 
mistake, and Russia would have done 
much better by keeping entirely out of 
the Far Eastern tangle, contenting her- 
self with the construction of the Siberian 
Railway. The latter was absolutely 
necessary for the further development of 
Siberia and will always remain one of 
Witte’s great achievements. He re- 
alized very well what that railway meant 
for Siberian commerce. 

In personal dealings Witte was not 

















COUNT WITTE 


easy to get along with. He was always 
very cold and harsh; he had not many 
friends for this reason. Yet those few, 
who knew him well, were very devoted 
to him and liked him exceedingly as a 
chief. Among other things, one must 
say that his department had always 
the very best men, taken from all over 
the country; they were honest, hard 
workers and helped very much to reform 
that branch of the civil service. The 
Ministry of Finance had a very numer- 
ous personnel in Petrograd as well as 
in the provinces. This was the more 
important on account of the many temp- 
tations in handling the public moneys 
which that service had to face. 
Politically, however, as he says him- 
self in the preface, Witte was always 
surrounded with enemies; both the con- 
servatives and liberals did not like nor 
trust him. To the former he seemed too 
liberal; being a very clever man, he 
could not help realizing all the dangers 
of a short-sighted reaction. The latter, 
on the other hand, accused him of being 


too timid in his political reforms in not 
giving the people enough freedom. The 
truth is that Witte, compared with west- 
ern European statesmen, was a conser- 
vative; only the very unusual and arti- 
ficial: conditions of the Czar’s régime 
could make him seem a liberal at all. 
His position was in that respect really 
a tragic one. He was a convinced mon- 
archist, but he ‘could not help seeing 
that the Czar’s rule was undermining 
just that main principle; monarchy was 
losing its prestige and its hold over the 
people on account of the foolish policy 
of Nicholas. He also believed in a 
strong and well-organized Church and 
in the religious education of the people; 
in this respect also the Russian Church 
and its policy were to him a constant 
source of disappointment on account of 
its shortcomings. He describes in his 
Memoirs wonderfully well these two in- 
herent contradictions and gives a re- 
markable picture of the way Nicholas 
and his Court were governing the coun- 
try. 

Between Witte and the Czar there 
existed unabating animosity. The Czar 
was distinctly jealous of Witte’s achieve- 
ments and was afraid of his mental 
powers; Witte, on the other hand, re- 
sponded by despising Nicholas and his 
unworthy surroundings. He realized 
quite well his own advantages over this 
small crowd of intriguers and flatterers. 
His story concerning the publication of 
the constitutional manifesto of October, 
1905, is most characteristic in this re- 
spect: how the Czar played a double 
game, how the Court intrigued and in- 
terfered, and how finally they had to 
come to Witte, asking him to help them 
at the critical.moment, when revolution 
seemed inevitable. He did save them at 
the time, succeeding in putting down 
the revolt and deferring for fifteen years 
the final ,revolution. 

He failed himself, however, in achiev- 
ing a lasting result. Here arises the 
great question, Why? 

Having achieved so much, having car- 
ried so many reforms and having done 
so much good to his country, at the very 
critical moment of the greatest crisis he 
failed to get the support of the educated 
and liberal men of Russia, though surely 
they were standing for the same ideals 
and working for the same political re- 
forms. 

Witte’s life in this respect can be a 
very instructive lesson in statesmanship. 
He failed because he himself had no 
definite political programme and no 
sufficiently strong moral ideals. With- 
out the latter no statesman, no matter 
how clever and far-sighted, can ever ac- 
complish great and lasting results. 

The climax of his life came at the 
critical moment, when Russia had felt 
the first revolutionary rumblings, in the 
fall of 1905. Witte had just come back 
from the United States, where he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing a most brilliant 
diplomatic victory, having signed the 
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Portsmouth Treaty and secured for his 
country conditions of peace much more 
favorable than any one could have ex- 
pected. Russia at that time was seeth- 
ing with discontent. 

The Government, the Czar included, 
had quite evidently lost their heads. 
They felt that the nation was not back- 
ing them any more, and that some lib- 
eral concessions were unavoidable. It 
was a great opportunity for carrying 
through constitutional reforms. The 
chapter in Witte’s Memoirs dealing with 
this period is most interesting and in- 
structive. 
scared as he was, was playing a double 
game and conducting simultaneously 
transactions with Witte and his political 
enemy, the reactionary Goremykin. He 
shows us how the Court camarilla got 
more and more frightened and finally 
yielded to his appointment as Prime 
Minister. The moment was most pro- 
pitious. Witte, knowing the condition 
of the country and realizing the alarm 
of the Court, had a splendid opportunity 
to enforce his will and carry any re- 
forms he wanted. 

It was at that moment that he lost 
this unique opportunity, a chance that 
comes to a man once in a century. In 
his Memoirs he does not tell the whole 
story, unfortunately. He does not ex- 
plain the real cause of his extraordinary 
failure, namely, the refusal of the edu- 
cated, liberal Russians to back his ef- 
fort. The reactionaries, very naturally, 
only waited for an opportunity to get 
rid of him, knowing that the Czar hated 
him and never really trusted him, hav- 
ing yielded only to the fear of revolu- 
tion. The Socialist parties never liked 
him either; he was too strong for them 
and much too loyal to the principle of 
monarchy. Thus his only hope could 
have been the liberal center; but when 
the liberals refused to co-operate he was 
left absolutely alone, in a state of isola- 
tion, which deprived him of any means 
of governing the country in a liberal 
spirit. He had to succumb to the reaction- 
ary forces, and was dismissed on the very 
eve of the meeting of the First Duma, 
which he helped to create and call to 
life. It was a most tragic moment both 
for him and for his country. The revo- 
lution was consequently only put off for 
a more or less short period. 

There have been many reasons given 
by political writers for the conspicuous 
failure of Witte, but not many adequate 
explanations. Sometimes it has been 
asserted that Witte’s fault lay in his 
harshness and personal lack of charm; 
he was too unapproachable, people said. 
This is right. But this reason is quite 
insufficient. Many liberal leaders would 
have gladly waived, in dealing with him, 
personal comforts for higher objects. 

Witte himself gives another reason. 
He spoke to the liberal leaders, told 
them all about his constitutional plans, 
but found them too unpractical and unfit 
to take part in the government of the 
country. This is certainly very unfair 
and not true. Shortly before his death, 
when his Memoirs were already written 
and hidden away in Bayonne, and when 
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the revolutionary specter was once more 
looming over poor Russia, at a most un- 
propitious moment, as the country was 
at war, Witte met Miliukof and told 
him, in a sad voice, that if the liberals 
had taken part in his government in 
1905 all this could have been avoided. 
Miliukof rightly answered by putting 
the fatal question, Whose fault was it 
that the liberals then declined? Witte, 
instead of answering, turned away and 
walked off. As an extremely clever man 
he must have known by that time whose 
fault it was. 

The liberals did not trust him, be- 
cause they knew that he had no definite 
political programme and no _ strong 
moral ideals. He was a typical oppor- 
tunist, though extremely clever and 
shrewd, but without any scruples. They 
knew that at heart he was no liberal, 
but a stanch monarchist and conserva- 
tive, standing for the constitutional 
principles only half-heartedly, because 
of the outward pressure of revolutionary 
events. They realized that if they 
should take part in his government they 
would have been used only as catspaws 
and would have surely failed. The re- 
actionary forces at that time were still 
much too strong and Witte would in no 
way have been able to shield the liberals 
from the coming onslaught of the Czar 
and the Court. It was indeed a sad and 
tragic moment for Russia. 

The Memoirs prove conclusively that 
Witte’s political ideas were of a very 
conservative type, that he was a con- 
vinced monarchist and devout Church- 
man, though he accepted constitutional- 
ism as a call of the time. This volume 
of Witte’s Memoirs will always remain 
an indispensable source of information 
for all historians who may choose to 
deal with modern Russian history. The 
author’s narrative is well written, abso- 
lutely accurate and dependable, his facts 
are generally correct, his statements 
right, with one exception, the above-men- 
tioned story of his transactions with the 
liberals in the autumn of 1905 (Chapter 
XII, especially pages 325 and ff.); this 
is the only instance in which he avoids 
telling the real truth and tries to put 
the blame on other people’s shoulders. 

Most valuable are Witte’s descriptions 
of personal characteristics of men he 
had to deal with. Such are his analyses 
of the two Emperors—Alexander III, 
whom he admired so much, and Nicholas 
II, who was in so many ways the exact 
antithesis of his father. Such also are 
his portraits of various other ministers 
of the Czar, the governors-general, and 
similar functionaries. Witte’s accounts 
of their merits and shortcomings are ex- 
ceedingly good and true, for Witte was 
a very shrewd observer of men. 

Besides the personal characteristics, 
the best chapters of the book are I 
and III, in which the author tells us the 
story of his youth and early career, as 
well as of his really great achievements 
as one of Russia’s best Ministers of Fi- 
nance. On the other hand, the dis- 
cordant note of the Memoirs is Witte’s 
conceit and constant endeavor to ex- 
culpate himself in the eyes of posterity. 


The reader cannot help feeling that the 
latter motive was all-powerful when the 
Memoirs were written. 

However, we repeat, no historian deal- 
ing with modern Russia will be able in 
the future to do without this valuable 
volume. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION AND DRAMA 


BIG YEAR (THE). A College Story. By 
Meade Minnigerode. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


This college story has an abundance 
of action and a superabundance of slang. 
There is an adoring newsboy and an 
adored athletic collegian and a wonder. 
fully intelligent dog. The feminine ele- 
ment is supplied chiefly by one young 
lady who modestly keeps in the back- 
ground. We advise anxious mothers, 
more anxious grandmothers, and eager 
college critics not to take the story too 
seriously. Doubtless college boys have 
an exuberance of animal spirits which 
lead them into rough-housing that some- 
times approaches rioting, but these are 
the mere incidents, if not the excres- 
cences, of college life, not its substance 
nor even its chief characteristic. 

CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS. Sec- 
ond Series. Selected and Edited by Thomas 
H. Dickinson. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

A welcome collection. Here are eight- 
een plays, recent or nearly so. The 
majority of them stand the test of read- 
ing admirably. To “pick and choose” 
a few, one is glad enough for a chance 
to read Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lin- 
coln,” Walter’s “The Easiest Way,” St. 
John Ervine’s “Mixed Marriage,” Arnold 
Bennett’s “Milestones,” and that deli- 
cious rendering of Chinese drama “The 
Yellow Jacket.” 


GOLDEN PARROT (THE). By Frederic A. 
Fenger. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, Boston. 

A fine sea tale! Two elderly “Tads,” 
as the author delights to call them, 
start out with the idea of having an 
ancient little schooner towed about for 
them as a houseboat, but quickly catch 
the fervor of real sailing, have the Par- 
rot refitted, and ultimately get to the 
Virgin Islands. They combine treasure 
hunting with the romance of ocean 
cruising. Their reward is moderate in 
amount but abundant in the humorous 
incidents involved. All yachtsmen and 
catboatmen will rejoice in this jolly 
tale. 

GUNSIGHT PASS. By William MacLeod Raine. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

A cowboy and villain story full of ex- 
citing incidents. 

HARE (THE). By Ernest Oldmeadow. The 
Century Company, New York. 

A sort of sequel to the author’s “Cog- 
gin,” which is a capital and unusual 
study of a boy’s life mingled with a 
deeply felt plea for what the author 
deems the ancient and true religious 
faith. In the present story Coggin 
grown up is less interesting than was 
before Coggin the boy, and the spiritual 
purpose is more to the front. 
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THE EDITORS’ MAIL BAG 


SAYING PRAYERS AND 
PLAYING CARDS 


RE you not saying more than your 

prayers when you assert “on excel- 
lent authority that... his [President 
Harding’s] choice for what is probably 
the most important ambassadorial office 
... is founded upon his sense of indebt- 
edness to Colonel Harvey,” etc.? 

To even those of simple mind it occurs 
that President Harding knew that, as 
you say, Colonel Harvey “is thoroughly 
familiar with the subterranean methods 
of political management.” 

In this day and time, one hopes Presi- 
dent Harding will appoint to all am- 

assadorial offices men who will know 
how to play the cards the United States 
holds, and not drop them! 


Rather! S. G. HAYDEN. 
The Dean Emeritus is away from 
home to-day! S. G. H. 


The House of (Emeritus) the Dean’s Wife, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


THE CULT OF SOPHISTI- 
CATION 


HAVE to laugh at Trenholm; he’s so 

emphatic. “See that sign,” he said; 
we were out in his car; there was in- 
finite scorn in his voice. “ ‘Drive slow. 
Children Use This Road.’ And what 
road won’t they use? We're a nation of 
children, afraid to grow up. You might 
think it a sin—a sin to be wise and 
mature, a sin to question the pathos and 
folly of life, or that children were the 
best of God’s creatures, above the angels 
or men; yet God put a man, a gardener, 
and a women in Eden. 

“We’re a nation of children. Not 
Peter Pans, mind you. Barrie knew bet- 
ter; it is only the fairies whose youth 
takes on none of the cruelty, none of the 
awkwardness, insolent bragging and 
posturing of boys, the simpering of girls. 
They are honest, but we... we may 
age, yet, wrinkled and worn, we refuse 
to grow up. Penrod’s the stuff—we are 
not equal to the lion’s roar. . .. Our 
books must be all of one syllable—prop- 
er for schools; and our schools must 
prepare for this semblance of life, this 
hoax of know-nothing, with babies 
brought in by the doctor and sinners 
roasting in hell. Let there be one moment 
of genuine awe at the wonder, one ges- 
ture embracing the passion of life, and 
the book is suppressed. Say that women 
are aught but divine, that a man offers 
more than a kiss when he comes seeking 
them out, and—well, the movies are cen- 
sored again, for at all costs we must re- 
main immature, with illusions, the silly 
illusions of youth. 

“So you have no art and can have 
none, for it is the business of art to dis- 
illusion as Lear does or Falstaff or the 
terrible novels by Tolstoy. You cannot 
have both your security from contact 
with life and Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’ or Schnitz- 
ler’s genial philandering. You must 
choose; and we have chosen, fearful of 





We boil at different 


degrees. 


Emerson. 











growing up, a nation of children with 
politicians ruling us and the cold, pas- 
sionless chorus girl our Cleopatra for 
whom the world is lost.” 
GEORGE GORDON. 
National Press Club, 
Washington. 


THE AUTO HORN AGAIN 


CORRESPONDENT of yours has, I 

think, somewhat misunderstood my 
position in regard to the use of the auto- 
mobile horn. 

He says that he considers it a neces- 
sary part of automobile operation on the 
highway. In this I certainly agree with 
him. 

I also agree with him that the most 
satisfactory way for informing a follow- 
ing auto that the car ahead is about to 
make some change in direction or speed 
is an indicator on the rear of the car 
and operated by the driver. But so long 
as the authorities have not as yet 
ordered anything of the kind we are left 
in an unfortunate predicament. 

About iny professional work I drive a 
roadster, and on wet as well as cold 
days I must have my curtains on, and 
with them on I cannot extend my hand 
and neither can I signal through the 
rear window, as one can do in a closed 
car, because it is too small. 

Thus I am left to the alternative of 
my reverse mirror, through which I try 
to watch my rear while at the same time 
I am watching ahead, and the mirror 
is of very little use on wet or foggy 
days. If I could use my horn to indicate 
my change of speed or direction, I feel 
sure that I should be much better re- 
lated to my needs. 

As to the use of the horn for warning 
pedestrians, I am certainly favorable if 
it is not depended upon to get ‘him out 
of danger and at the same time the 
driver will put his machine under con- 
trol so that he can stop soon enough to 
prevent an accident. 

An accident reported in the daily pa- 
per recently illustrates my point. A 
man was run down and, I believe, 
fatally hurt. In the driver’s excuse for 
the affair he stated that the victim had 
plenty of time to get out of the way 
after he sounded his horn. As I look at 
it, if the man had time to get out of 
the way, the driver had plenty of time 


to have averted the accident by slowing 
up. 

An experience of mine, last sum- 
mer, illustrates the advantage of some- 
times not depending on the horn to 
warn pedestrians. I was driving down 
a mild grade in a small village; on my 
right an electric car was going up the 
hill at a good speed; suddenly a young 
man sprang from the sidewalk on the 
left, making his best speed to catch that 
car and having no eyes for anything 
else. It looked as though he was due to 
be an auto victim. 

I did not sound my horn, because it 
would take a little time that I needed 
to keep from killing the man. I stopped 
my car by the time he reached it, and 
he only stumbled against the front and 
was not materially injured. I am con- 
fident I should have killed him if I had 
attempted to avert the casualty by 
sounding my horn. The young man 
promptly took himself off, evidently 
much chagrined by the experience. The 
course which I took was upheld by wit- 
nesses. 

I often hestitate to blow my horn 
when pedestrians are crossing the street 
in front of me, as they often heedlessly 
do, because I have found that they are 
quite as likely to jump into danger as 
out of it. The only way to save them 
from their own stupidity is to slow up. 

Of course there is the bumptious in- 
dividual who insists on his right of way. 
To such I would recommend the verse 
which appeared in the Boston “Herald” 
recently: 

Here lies the body of William May, 

Who died protesting his right of way, 

He was right, dead right, as he trav- 

eled along, 

But he’s just as dead as though he’d 

been wrong. 

The “Automobilist” published several 
aphorisms in a recent number, among 
which was the following: “The best 
driver uses his horn the least.” 

JOHN J. SHAW. 

Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


A FEMINIST ON FEMINISM 


In a recent number of the maga- 
zine “Asia” an article entitled “A 
Camera Man in Borneo” contains a 
picture of some Tenggara women 
who are described as feminists, ap- 
parently because they smoke cigar- 
ettes and do all the work of the vil- 
lage. Can feminism be more tersely 
and accurately symbolized? — From 
“By the Way” in The Outlook for 
March 30, 1921. 

EREWITH I enclose a clipping from 

the March 30 issue of The Outlook 

which is certainly amazing. I take it 
the last sentence is your own, and, as 
I have been a feminist since I was a 
little girl, have been active in the move- 
ment, and have known hundreds of 
other feminists and never one who 
used tobacco in any form, I should like 
to enquire if the editor really knows 
any such person either. Neither do we 
689 
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wish to monopolize the “work of the 
village” or other part of the country. 
We only want to have a little girl have 
the same chance to develop her God- 
given powers as the little boy and not 
be forced into only the lowest paid 
work. 

But perhaps you are thinking I am 
too literal. You only meant that fem- 
inists want to be like men. To this I 
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will answer that we only wish the right 
to be human beings and feel quite will- 
ing to take the natural handicaps of our 
sex, knowing they are no greater than 
those of men. It is the very opposite 
type that ape the men, both in other re- 
spects and in the use of tobacco, though 
that is not inherently masculine though 
in this country more common to men 
than women. For the latest word in femi- 


THE OUTLOOK KNOCKS AT 


AMBASSADOR FROM 
EVERYWHERE}? 


HE OvuTLOOK professes to be “An 

Illustrated Journal of Current Life.” 
It is to be judged by the plan and pur- 
pose of its editors and publishers as 
thus announced. 

‘Twelve copies of the magazine lie on 
my office library table. The front cover 
of each of this dozen challenges my at- 
tention. The big colorful “O” is espe- 
cially distinctive, and catches the eye 
sweeping its glances across a half hun- 
dred publications on the news-stand. 
Even a wayfaring man cannot miss the 
appeal of the front-cover cuts, frequently 
in pleasing and yet striking color, grip- 
ping with real human interest. This, 
whether the illustration shows us in life- 
like attitude and expression the exultant 
and incomparable “Teddy” talking to 
Dick, Tom, and Harry, his hat high in 
air, or an autograph letter of the most 
famous showman of America and the 
world, or an American college football 
team in sturdy combat, or a long line of 
dignified college presidents, becapped 
and begowned, culled by selective draft 
to tell us how the intellectual high- 
brows are going to vote in the approach- 
ing Presidential election. 

With me and in my profession, a book 
or magazine without an adequate index 
or table of contents is vexing and use- 
less. A good table of contents, even in 
a weekly journal of “current life,” is of 
paramount importance. I have no zest 
for playing hide-and-seek in a hunt for 
the literary bill of fare. The “Table of 
Contents” of The Outlook is never far 
from the front cover, is boiled down 
into a clear, clean column of real 
guide-posts, and squarely meets the re- 
quirements of the busy reader. 

Each day there come to me a Chicago 
newspaper, an evening and a morning 
paper published in my own State, and 
during the week I read two weekly news- 
papers published where I live. By Sat- 
urday I feei the need of a winnowing of 
the wheat from the chaff. And on Sat- 
urday afternoon my Outlook comes. It 
brings me a fine résumé of what is going 
on in America and the world, much of 
Matthew Arnold’s “sweetness and light,” 
and of the best that is being “thought 
and said” in the world everywhere. I 
like the breacth and vision of its edi- 
torial articles, the manly courage and 


17m the first of The Outlook’s Prize Contests 
this was one of the letters received,<-The Pub- 
lisher. 


hopefulness of them. The Outlook is 
my Saturday evening visitor, a welcome 
ambassador from everywhere. 

Sometimes we Westerners have been 
wont to feel that the East, accusing us 
of being provincial, is herself provincial, 
ignorant of the dramatic development 
of the West. This feeling of pique can- 
not with justice or truth be directed 
against The Outlook. It is not running 
in the ruts of provincialism, but is giv- 
ing space to ideas worth while from 
writers domiciled everywhere. An 
Iowa woman recently contributed an 
illuminating sketch of the lives of 
women on the farms of the Mississippi 
Valley. There was a time when she 
could not have broken the ice. The 
Outlook has fairly earned the right to 
be called truly American. 


Efavian. tows. Epwarp S. WHITE. 


WEARY OF POTS AND PANS}? 


EARY of pots 

and pans and 
socks, I sank into 
aneasy chair, heart- 
ily wishing that 
housekeeping had 
never been invented. 
As I sat, suddenly 
adoor opened before 
me and a friendly 
voice called, “Come, 
have a chat with 
me.” With pleasure 
I hastened to my 
friend as he told me briefly and enthu- 
siastically of the thousand-dollar-a-plate 
dinner recently given in New York; of 


1Another of the letters received in The Outlook’s 
First Prize Contest.—The Publisher. 








In the Second Prize Contest 
on the subject ‘‘ What the 
World War Did To Me” 
over five hundred letters 
were received. The prize win- 


ners will be announced soon. 








= 





nism let me refer you to the last chapter 
in Proverbs where the model woman igs 
pictured as wife and mother and a cap. 
tain of industry also. Who has a bet- 
ter right to the pursuit of all forms of 
labor than the sex that originated most 
of it? Heven Lovett MILLION, 


Hardin Junior College and Conserva- 
tory for Young Women. Ex-Gov- 
ernor C. H. Hardin, A.M., LL.D., 
Founder; John W. Million, A.M., 
LL.D., President. Mexico, Missouri, 


THE DOOR 


the most important bills now before 
Congress; of the latest developments in 
the fields of astronomy, music, and 
sports; and of conditions in war-torn 
Europe. 

The door-bell interrupted us. 

“Let me introduce you to Dr. Abbott,” 
said my friend. “He has an interesting 
tale to relate.” And it was fun to watch 
the eyes of the venerable Lyman Abbott, 
sparkling reminiscently, as he recounted 
the enterprising adventures of his old- 
time friend P. T. Barnum. 

“Another time,” concluded Dr. Abboit, 
“T’ll tell you about John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier as he was in my boyhood days.” 

“Have you heard about the Mexican 
situation lately?” asked my friend as 
Dr. Abbott left. 

“No; but I suppose she is in as bad 
a state as ever,’ I replied. 

“T have just visited that country,” 
said he. “Let me give you my impres- 
sions.” ' 

I was amazed as he revealed to me the 
needs and helplessness of Mexico. He 
even argued our responsibility toward 
that country. 

And so, choosing one current topic 
and then another, he talked on, season- 
ing the seriousness of his conversation 
with comical anecdotes and funny pic- 
tures. Occasionally he handed me snap- 
shots taken on his travels. I regretted 
that he hadn’t time to explain more 
fully the pictures which he took in 
Japan. I was much impressed by his 
account of the artist who had the imagi- 
nation to make out of drab New York 
scenes two such beautiful etchings as 
he showed me. I felt that this was a 
rare friend, indeed, who could so fully 
inform without boring, and who could 
display so much humor without being 
ridiculous. 

“There is nothing one-sided about this 
man,” thought I. “Whether the topic 
be religion or politics, travel or busi- 
ness, his mind is open, his information 
is accurate, and his views liberal and 
sound.” 

He had begun telling me about some 
new books, but I had to interrupt him, 
for I heard the children coming from 
school and I recalled that the luncheon 
hour had come. 

“Please come again,” I begged as I 
closed the door after him. I felt rested 
and refreshed. 

T had read The Outlook. 

CLARA PAINE OTIS. 

White Plains, New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


UMEROUS Copies of The Outlook, after 

they have been read by subscribers, 
are sent to others who are-unable to 
subscribe. The Outlook will be glad to 
act as a clearing-house for those who 
would like to send their copies to others 
but who do not know where they would 
be acceptable. We have the names and 
addresses of a number of friends of The 
Cutlook to whom its absence is a real 
loss. If you wish to share your copy 
with an appreciative reader who is now 
deprived of it, please let us know. 


a" the risk of discouraging our friends 
r who publish periodicals for women, 
we drop casually into this column the 
following from Maine: “I value The 
Cutlook partly because it has never 
made a bid for women subscribers by 
introducing a purely feminine section. 
I am withal a very commonplace and 
home-keeping woman.” 


Another “Publisher’s Note” is to 
be found on page 658 


A RECORRECTION 


M R. FrReDERIC J. Stimson writes on 
L page 606 of The Outlook of April 13 
of a misstatement contained in my ar- 
iicle on “Uncle Sam’s Tin Halo” on page 
726 of the issue of December 22, 1920. 

He refers evidently to the table of the 
National Civil Service Reform League 
which I used to show the waste of time 
and effort in the entire change in diplo- 
matic representatives by an incoming 
administration. This table explicitly 
states that Mr. Stimson presented his 
eredentials to the Foreign Office at 
Buenos Aires on January 2, 1915 (Mr. 
Stimson says he presented them on 
January 1, 1915, but it is quite possible 
the official record of January 2 is cor- 
rect), and that there was a delay of one 
year nine months and twenty-eight days 
before the post at Buenos Aires was 
filled by President Wilson. I submit that 
the correctness of this statement is 
shown by subtracting January 2, 1915, 
from March 4, 1913. 

The table I used is not concerned with 
the personal negotiations between Presi- 
dent Wilson and Mr. Stimson and the 
subsequent confirmation of the appoint- 
ment by the Senate, nor the difficulty 
of reaching Buenos Aires by ship, which 
Mr. Stimson narrates in detail. It re- 
lates solely to the delay in filling diplo- 
matic posts at Buenos Aires, as well as 
at Berlin, Constantinople, London, Ma- 
drid, Paris, Petrograd, Rome, Tokyo, 
and Vienna after the then new adminis- 
tration came into power. 

ANDREW TEN EYCK. 

Albany, April 11, 1921. 

[The caption beneath the table may 
have misled Mr. Stimson, but the table 
itself indicates that the total wasted 
time was computed from the election of 
the new President.—THeE Ebrrors. ] 





Selected Gospel Hymns 


A new book just issued. 271 Hymns and Scripture Readings, 
selected from the famous 


MOODY & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS 1 to6 
A handy volume in durable cloth binding. 

#50 per 100 Carriage extra 

The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N.Y. 





The National Park Line 





—on 


The thrilling canyon of the Shoshone River 
the scenically-famous Cody Road 





The complete tour 





of Yellowstone National Park is 
~in, Gardiner Gateway - out, Cody “Road 


Note what the Burlington-Northern 
Pacific Planned Vacation offers you at 
no additional cost ! 


As you ride along the winding Yellow 
stone River, formed from melting snows 
and geysers, to the northern entrance at 
Gardiner, you traverse a most pictur- 
esque valley in the heart of the mountains 
—below, luxuriant fields sculptured by 
glaciers and rivers of lava—above, mas- 
sive peaks formed by volcanic action and 
snow-flecked or cloud-kissed. Near the 
gateway the Devil’s Slide betokens the 
reputed sufferings of His Majesty as he 
hurtled down the mountain side. 


Through the Park—then, Cody Road ! 
For 90 miles it tortuously squirms over 
Sylvan Pass, circles smiling Sylvan Lake, 
passes the gigantic Government irriga- 
tion dam (328 feet high) and follows a 
chiseled highway in the shadows of the 
vertical and jagged walls of Shoshone 
Canyon. 


Only by entering or leaving Yellow- 
stone Park through the Cody Entrance 
can the Cody Road be seen. Burlington- 
Northern Pacific Planned Vacation in- 
cludes the motor drive along this mar- 
velous mountain highway—without side 


The famous Gardiner Gateway, 

dedicated in 1903 by Theodore 

Roosevelt, then President of the 
United States. 


trip or extra cost. In, Gardiner—out, 
Cody, or vice versa if preferred. 


Also, for the price of your round trip 
ticket to Yellowstone Park, you go to 
Colorado—where, at reasonable cost, you 
can revel in the peaceful beauty of more 
snow-capped mountains, myriads of 
gorgeous wild flowers, virgin forests— 
can golf, climb, walk, fish, drive, rest, as 
long as you wish. Make side trip from 
Loveland to Rocky Mountain National- 
Estes Park. Continue on to Denver 
by motor or rail and side-trip to the 
Pike’s Peak Region, Colorado Glaciers, 
Denver’s Mountain Parks, Mesa Verde 
National Park, and other numerous re- 
sort regions—at your pleasure. 


See these places which contribute so 
much to the scenic supremacy of America 
—on a Burlington - Northern Pacific 
Planned Vacation ! 


Free Book of 
Yellowstone Park 
Contains maps and dia- 
grams —everything jou 
want to know about the 
park. Send for your copy. 



















P. S. EUSTIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cc. & Q. R. R., Chicago 


A. M. CLELAND 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Northern Pacific Railway 
St, Paul, Minn. 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON- HUDSON, N. Y. 


Railway Reform 


N another page The Outlook treats 

QO editorially of what is perhaps our 

most important domestic problem 

at the present time, the problem of rail- 
way reform. 

Should the National agreements im- 
posed on the railways during the war 
by the Federal Railway Administration 
be abrogated? Illustrate your answer 
and discuss it somewhat fully. 

Who are the real railway owners? 
How can you prove your answer? 

Do the stockholders help shape our 
railway policies? If not, should they? 

What is the difference between rail- 
way control and management by the 
Government and Government ownership 
of railways? Is it essential that the 
public keep the meaning of these terms 
free from confusion? 

What effect has the prosperity of 
the railways on other industries? In 
giving your answer name particular in- 
dustries and show how railway pros- 
perity actually affects them. 

Where do you place responsibility for 
the condition in which our railways are 
at the present time? 

Two short but valuable chapters to 
read on the problem of American trans- 
portation are those found in “American 
Economic Life,” by H. R. Burch (Mac- 
millan), pages 273 to 283, and chapter 
19 in “Elementary Economics,” by 
Thomas N. Carver (Ginn & Co.). 

Can you answer all the questions 
asked at the endings of these chapters? 


England Escapes a General 
Strike 

Is coal absolutely essential to the sur- 
vival of Great Britain as a great Power? 
Specifically, in what way would lack of 
a cheap and abundant supply of coal af- 
fect England? 

Would it be wise and just to pool the 
profits of such an industry as mining 
and fix wages at a level which the aver- 
age mining company could afford to 
pay? Or would it be unjust to make the 
stronger and better equipped industrial 
companies help bear the wage burden of 
the weaker and more poorly equipped 
companies? 

Should the mining of coal be looked 
upon as essentially the means of mak- 
ing profits, or should the mines be 
worked merely to meet expenses? What 
reasons can you submit for your answer? 

What comparisons can you make be- 
tween the way industrial troubles are 
handled in England and the way they 
are handled in the United States? 

America and Great Britain are the two 
great democracies in the modern world. 


1 These questions and comments are designed 
not only for the use of current events classes 
and clubs, debating societies, teachers of history 
and English, and the like, but also for discus- 
sion in the home and for suggestions to any 
reader who desires to study current affairs as 
well as to read about them.—The Editors. 


Both of these countries are constantly 
experiencing political and industrial 
troubles and difficulties. Does it follow 
that democracy is an unstable and inse- 
cure form of government? Has democ- 
racy accomplished as much as other 
kinds of government for the well-being 
of the people? In answer to the ques- 
tions in this paragraph no better refer- 
ence could be given than “Modern De- 
mocracies,” by Viscount Bryce (Macmil- 
lan). 


Foreign Policy: President 
Harding’s Message 


With what statements about President 
Harding’s foreign policy found in the 
English press as quoted in The Outlook 
do you agree? With what ones do you 
disagree? Explain why you think about 
these English comments as you do. 

Do you like the French comments 
quoted in this poll of the press better 
than you do the English? Explain why 
or why not. . 

Should we pay any attention to what 
the Germans think about our President’s 
Message? What reasons can you give 
for answering as you do? 

Are you pleased or displeased with the 
foreign policy of the Republican party 
since March 4? What particular in- 
stances can you give in answering this 
question? 

Four books which would be very help- 
ful to read in this connection are: 
“French Foreign Policy,” by Graham H. 
Stuart (Century); “The Passing of the 
New Freedom,” by James M. Beck 
(George H. Doran); “Problems of To- 
day,” by Moorfield Storey (Houghton 
Mifflin); and “Contemporary French 
Politics,” by Raymond Leslie Buell (Ap- 
pleton). 


League or Association 


State in your own words the differ- 
ence between the two conceptions of in- 
ternational relations which are raised 
by contrasting a league with an associa- 
tion of nations. 

Which one of these two conceptions of 
international relations do you cham- 
pion? Explain carefuly your reason. 

Are you glad that the Senate during 
President Wilson’s Administration did 
not ratify the Treaty of Versailles? How 
carefully did you weigh your answer to 
this question? 

Define carefully the following terms: 
International law, diplomacy, commu- 
nity, incompatible, super-state. 

Have you read the following books on 
the League of Nations? “American 
World Policies,” by David Jayne Hill 
(Doran); “The League of Nations at 
Work,” by A. Sweetser (Macmillan) ; 
“Taft Papers on the League of Nations,” 
by W. H. Taft (Macmillan); “The First 
Year of the League of Nations,” by G. 
G. Wilson (Little, Brown & Co.). 


27 April 

















WEBSTER'S 
COLLEGIATE 


DICTIONARY fulton 


Largest abridgment of the famous 
New International 


Superior to all other abridgments in 
VOCABULARY -— 100,000 Entries, includ- 


ing new words, such as ace, avion, soviet, 
profiteer, blimp. Synonyms—None other 
so full. Guide to Pronunciation—It alone 
gives rules for Latin and Spanish. Rules 
for SPELLING difficult words, plurals,etc. 
1CH Supplemental Vocabularies of practical 
value. ulary of Rimes---Conveni- 
ent, serviceable. A Glossary of Scottish 
Words. Christian Names. Foreign Words and 
Phrases. Aids to Literary Workers, consisting 
of Abbreviations, Rules for Punctuation, ete. 
1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 
Thin-Paper Edition de Luxe, Size 6x87-8 x 11-2in. 
Art Canvas,dark blue, marble edge,indexed, $5.00 
Fabrikoid, rich dark brown, giltedge ‘“‘ 6.00 
Full Leather, black, gilt edge - 7.50 
Order from your bookseller or direct. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
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= ROWBOATS 
——-— | FISHBOATS 
—5——7 MOTOR BOATS 


= OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1521 Ellie Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 











For Christian investors, You 
receive regular, generous, non- 


taxable lifeincome. Yourmoney 

helps a Christian enterprise. 

Ask for Booklet J, American Bible Society 
25 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 














HONOR ROLLS 
HItsTtTo RICAL TABLETS 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 














OPPORTUNITY FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION 


GEORGE EDWARD BARTON, A.I. A., Founder and 
for seven years Director of a School, Workshop and Voca- 
tional Bureau for Convalescents, President of Convales- 
cents’ Club (Inc., N. Y.), Past President National Society 
Promotion of Occupational Therapy, author of “ Occu 
tional ener * Re-Education,” “Teaching the Sick” 
Geving himself overcome fonr attacks of active tubercu- 
losis, hysteria, gangrene, and paralysis), offers his whole 
time and ability, his tools, equipment and library in ex- 
change for maintenance, a small salary and an opportunity 
to develop the work (already successfully begun) of peering 
that many convalescents to their own therapeutic ad- 
vantage may become self-supporting without —?— by 
means of delightful, refined, fe itimate occupation. Small 
institution in country, but with excellent postal and mail 
service with large city, prefer: It is Mr. Barton’s plan 
to spend — time iu one place (approximately one 

ear) as may be necessary to establish the work and to train 
ocal assistants for its continuance. 

GEORGE EDWARD BARTON, Director. 

CONSOLATION HOUSE 


Clifton Springs, New York 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


ILLIAM S. WALK- 

LEY sends us 
from Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, this “little 
thumb-nail Who’s 
Who” at our request: 
“Born in Kentucky; 
educated in Ohio— 
A.B. from Kenyon 
College; M.D. from 
Boston University 
long enough ago to 
round out aé_é full 
quarter-century’s practice here in New 
England. Married; one boy. Medicine 
is not—the practice of it—all sugar— 
and chocolate-coated, and my favorite 
side-shunts are fly-fishing and teasing 
fiction from a typewriter.” 





R OBERT ARTHUR CuRRY, Whose immedi- 
ate acquaintance with aviation is 
evident from his article in this issue, 
was a lieutenant in the Royal Air Force 
in the World War. He served in France, 
Egypt, and Arabia, with the British Ex- 
peditionary Force and the Egyptian Ex- 
peditionary Force. When in France he 
was wounded on flying duty. He was 
also a lieutenant, Royal Air Force, in 
the Third Afghan War on the northwest 
frontier of India. He has also flown in 
England, Scotland, and from Florida to 
the Bahamas. He is a native of the 
Bahama Islands, a graduate of Columbia 
University in New York City, and the 
Secretary of the Intercollegiate Flying 
Association. 


M. ApAMs is not a captain. We were 

e impressed with that fact when 

after referring to him as Captain Adams 

in our comment upon his letter printed 

in The Outlook for March 16, we re- 
ceived this protest from him: 


Honorable Sirs: 

I had thought for your own sakes 
to have well through with you; but 
I cannot allow any one to speak of me 
as Captain Adams. 

“Bud,” “Highpockets,” or just plain 
Bill Adams, any of them first-rate titles 
for any good American lad, would 
have been well enough—but this is 
too much. 

Never was I a skipper. Nor yet a 
“Sea Dog”’—oh, Lord! 

I may have been a sea pup, though. 

I dislike that way that some folks 
have of letting a high-sounding title 
get attached to their names quite un- 
deservedly. 

Once upon a royal yard I did my- 
self address a Liverpool Irish A.B. as 
“Sir.” “Don’t sir me—I’m no dog,” 
was his reply. 

My all too short years at sea did 
not get me a command. 

I shall next expect some well-mean- 
ing person to call me “the Reverent 
Adams”—on the strength of my hav- 
ing by hook and by crook gotten into 
the army Y. M. C. A. during the wars 

Cheerioh, and the Lord go with you. 

Sincerely, 
Bill, which isn’t my name; 
but my friends call me by it. 


pray H. Moutron sends his account 
of Glendale’s solution of the boy 
problem from Chicago. 
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Bring Me A City! 


Heeding no barrier of river, 
mountain, forest or desert; un- 
mindful of distance; the tele- 
phone has spread its network 
of communication to the far- 
thest outposts of our country. 


The ranchman, a score of 
miles from his nearest neigh- 
bor, a hundred miles from the 
nearest town, may sit in theg 
solitude of his prairie home 
and, at will, order the far-dis- 
tant city brought to him. And 
the telephone obeys his com- 
mand. 

Time and space become of 
small account when, through 
desire or necessity, you would 
call across a continent. 


This is what the “Long 


One Policy 


Distance” service of the Bell 
telephone has accomplished 
for you; what science in con- 
struction has created; and 
what efficiency of workers has 
maintained. 


You take the telephone as 
much for granted as you do 
the wonder of the changing 
seasons. You accept as a 
matter of course the com- 
pany’s ability to keep all the 
parts of this great nation in 
constant contact. 


By so doing you offer a fine 
tribute to the Bell organiza- 
tion which has created this 
“Long Distance” service—a 
service no other country has 
attempted to equal. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 








~ a? LOOK AROUND! 
EVERYBODYS USING 


WHITING -ADAMS BRUSHES 


A Merry-go-round of Brushes. 


‘There are thousands of kinds and sizes of 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


j Your dealer sells them or will quickly get them for you. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 


7: L. WHITING © 3.3 “J ADAMS co., Boston, U.S.A. 
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The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot. |{ to the 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information The 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. — 
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bonds 
NEW FINANCING in - 
~ a 1 
VERY little while the price of some stock will be depressed Well, in the first place, any company which is contemplating} many 
EK and the explanation offered that the decline is due to new financing is presumed to be in need of cash. This may or] raise 
rumors of the issuing company’s planning new financing. may not be an indication that the company is in difficulties. If] Even 
This is not the only reason why stocks go down, but it is one the business is growing so that additions to the plant are re. | outst 
explanation which has been advanced rather frequently of late, quired and new financing is done to provide the cash with which there 
more frequently than has been the case in past years, perhaps. to make the additions, that is not prima facie evidence that the maint 
Why is it that a corporation’s stock should be regarded as less company is in straitened circumstances; it may merely tend to share 
valuable—this is what makes the stock go down of course— show that the expansion of the business makes additional capi- | t® - 
because it is planning a new issue of bonds or the sale of an tal necessary. This may be a healthy sign; few companies can ps 
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and when outside help is sought it may 
pe only for the purpose of making legiti- 
mate growth possible. If this is so, new 
financing might very easily make in- 
creased earnings possible, and so add 
to the value of the company’s stock. 

The first effect, however, and the one 
usually considered first of all by traders 
in stock, is the addition to the fixed 
charges of the company selling the 
ponds or notes. If the new financing is 
in the nature of stock, that of course is 
a different matter, but there are not 
many companies these days which can 
raise money by selling additional stock. 
Even if stock could be sold, that already 
outstanding would suffer, for the more 
there is the larger must earnings be to 
maintain dividends at the same rate per 
share. When notes or bonds are sold, 
the interest on them must be paid before 
anything is available for the stock. For 
example, if a corporation has outstand- 
ing $1,000,000 of 5% per cent bonds and 
20,000 shares of stock and earnings 
amount to $100,000 a year, it is applied 
as follows: $55,000 for bond interest and 
$15,000 for dividends, or at the rate of 
$2.25 a share. Interest on the bonds 
must be paid first. If this company 
should sell $500,000 of 6 per cent bonds, 
this would require $30,000 a year addi- 
tional for interest, so that, unless earn- 
ings should increase, only $15,000 would 
be left for the stock, or 75 cents a share. 
Obviously new financing under these 
conditions would affect the stock ad- 
versely and lessen its value. Stock is 
absolutely dependent upon earning 
power, a fact too many investors fail to 
take into consideration. They think 
because a common stock paid 6 per cent 
dividends a year ago it will continue 
to pay at the same rate, but a 6 per cent 
bond and a 6 per cent common stock 
are entirely different propositions. Bond 
interest must be paid or the _ bond- 
holders can put the corporation into the 
hands of a receiver, foreclose the mort- 
gage, and sell the property for their own 
benefit. Dividends on common stock are 
paid if earned, and not otherwise. So 
it is that the more interest-bearing obli- 
gations (bonds and notes) a company 
has outstanding, the more money it must 
earn to be able to pay this interest and 
provide a balance available for dividends. 
When the amount of its bonds and notes 
is increased, the amount of interest re- 
quired is correspondingly increased and 
the balance for dividends decreased. 

New financing these days is extremely 
costly. Money rates are high and new 
bonds or notes must be issued at un- 
usually high rates of interest in order 
to make them attractive to investors. 
Plainly, the higher the rate of interest, 
the larger the sum required for interest 
charges and the less left for the stock. 
An issue of $10,000,000 of 7 per cent ten- 
year bonds requires $700,000 a year to 
meet interest charges. If conditions 
were such that these bonds could be 
issued at 5 per cent, the saving would 
amount to $200,000 a year or in the 
course of the ten years to two million 
dollars, twenty per cent of the par value 
of the bonds themselves—a considerable 
amount of money, which if not neces- 
sary for interest might be available for 
dividends. It is easy to see how new 
financing of this sort might react very 
unfavorably on the stock. 

To arrange new financing is expen- 
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CARTAGENA, COLOMBIA 


INCE the freebooting days of early Span- 
ish and English adventurers, Colombia 
has supplied the world with emeralds, 
gold, silver, and platinum ; with coffee, cocoa, 
and quinine. And now her immense oil 


“* Like the threads of a giant 
web ALL AMERICA 
CABLES radiate out 
from New York commer- 
cially enmeshing Central 


aseeateammandl fields and banana plantations are keeping 
8 


busy the ships of maritime nations which 
ply in and out of the port of Cartagena deep 
laden with products of mine, plantation and 
factory. 


Connecting Cartagena with the other principal cities of 
the Western Hemisphere, ALL AMERICA CABLES 
keeps her in constant touch with the world’s markets, 
cutting down the time for transmission of news from 
weeks to minutes. 


To a great degree, the growing business and friendly 
understandings between the United States and our sister 
republics have been developed by this American-owned 
cable system. It is the only direct and only American 


means of cable communication with Central and South 
JOHN L. MERRILL, Pres. America. 


Main Cablé Office a - a Pe 
89 Broad Street, New York 0 insure rapid, accurate, and direct handling 
~ ere of your cables to all of Central and South 
America, mark them ‘‘VIA ALL AMERICA.” 


ALL AMERICA CABLES ~ 
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Investment 
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Minneapotis, Minn, 


*‘From Principles 


is derived Probability, 

but Truth or Certainty is 

obtained only from facts” 
—Old Proverb 


ACTs are the basis of sound 
F investing. We believe that 
the best interests of both buyers 
and sellers of securities are founded 
on accurate information. 


We maintain one of the most com- 
plete organizations for gathering 
and analyzing information relating 
to investments. 


Through the financial library of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, we have access to a 
collection—among the largest in 
the United States—of books, an- 
nual reports, and other data, dealing 
with business conditions through- 
out the world. 





Provipvence, R. I, 
Reapina, Pa, 
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We publish circulars describing 
many securities and answer indi- 
vidual inquiries regarding invest- 
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of our facilities. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
sive. Interest is paid on the par value of 
bonds of course, but this does not mean 
that the issuing company receives par 
for them when they are sold. For in- 
stance, a public utility company recently 
sold $2,500,000 General and Refunding 
7 per cent bonds which were offered to 
investors at 9814. In other words, each 
$1,000 bond actually brought $982.50 and 
the whole issue, if sold at this same 
price, brought $2,456,250, or $43,750 less 
than the face value of the bonds. More- 
over, this was the price received by the 
bankers, not by the issuing corporation, 


and if the bankers’ commission was 114 
per cent for marketing the bonds this 
decreased the actual amount the cor- 
poration received by $37,500 more. The 
public utility company must pay inter- 
est on two and a half million dollars, 
but it cost $81,250 to borrow, so the net 
amount it got was $2,418,750. A state- 
ment in the newspapers recently credits 
a prominent banker with staying that, 
in his opinion, it will cost the North- 
ern Pacific and Great ‘Northern Rail- 
ways twenty million dollars to mar- 
ket the issue of $240,000,000 of refund- 
ing bonds they are considering. Expen- 


sive business this, and another reason 


why investors in stock do not rejoice 
when they get word of new financing. 

The National City Bank in its monthly 
news letter for April says: 

There was a distinct let-up in new 
financing during the month, which 
has assisted materially in clearing the 
market of undigested portions of the 
many issues which were publicly 
offered in rapid succession during the 
early part of the year. The latter 
part of the month there was notice- 
ably a much better tone in the bond 
market, with advancing prices. This 
was especially true in regard to for- 
eign government issues. It does not 
appear now as though there was a 
large stock of securities in the hands 
of dealers, and the let-up of new offer- 
ings during the month should result 
in a better distribution of recent 
issues and tend to place the market 
in a position for further absorption 
of new securities. 

Which means to say that new financing 
very often affects the securities market 
generally. It is the old law of supply 
and demand again, a law which nothing 
in the business world can escape. If 
the supply of bonds is greater than the 
demand, prices fall. New financing in- 
creases the supply, and if it increases 
it more rapidly than the demand war- 
rants prices are bound to be affected 
adversely. One of the functions of a 
good banking house is to keep informed 
of the demand, keep in touch with it, 
and offer its securities to the public at 
the proper time. It may mean the dif- 
ference in price of a point or more, and 
one point on an issue of $10,000,000 is 
$100,000. What usually happens is that 
a company which is planning new 
financing goes to a banking house or 
group of banking houses and tells its 
requirements. Plans are then made con- 
cerning the size of the issue, the length 
of time it shall run, its security, and 
rate of interest, all depending on con- 
ditions at the time. These are things 
that it is bankers’ business to know, and 
the issue is planned with the idea of 
suiting it to the conditions. What kind 
of bonds, in other words, and bonds with 
what rate of interest must be offered in 
order to interest the investing public? 
These points settled, a price is agreed 
upon which the bankers will pay the 
company for the bonds. The bankers 
then buy the bonds, the company re- 
ceives its cash, and the bankers offer 
them to the public. If they can sell 
them for more than they paid for them, 
and naturally and rightly they plan to 
do so, they make a profit. On the other 
hand, it is not unusual for a banking 
house to find itself possessed of a lot 
of bonds which it can sell only at a 
loss. This may be due to inexperience, 
bad judgment, or a sudden change in 
conditions over which it has no con- 
trol. A good banker must be a man of 
wide knoweledge and in close touch 
with the political, economic, and busi- 
ness situation throughout the world. 
There are so many things which can 
affect the security markets that wrong 
information about any one of them may 
prove to be extremely expensive, and 
possibly disastrous. 

There are numerous ramifications of 
the business of new financing; from the 
standpoint of the company borrowing 
the money, the bankers arranging the 
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loan, the investors purchasing the bonds, 
and the owners of the other securities 
of the borrowing company. It does no 
harm to keep in touch with the activities 
of the company whose securities you 
own, for success with investments does 
not end when you have received your 
pond or stock certificate and paid the 
purchase price. Many things can hap- 
pen later on which will change the 
whole aspect of the case. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. How many “Bankers Shares” of the Cities 
Service Company are outstanding? What is the 
character of this issue? 

A. There are deposited with the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York 
30,000 shares of the common stock of 
the Cities Service Company. There are 
issued against these 30,000 shares 300,- 
000 “Bankers Shares,” each certificate 
representing one-tenth of a share of com- 
mon and may be exchanged for common 
stock on the basis of ten shares for one. 
All stock dividends received each month 
on the deposited shares are sold, and 
the proceeds distributed as dividends 
on the Bankers Shares. For this rea- 
son the dividends on the Bankers Shares 
vary in amount each month, for they 
naturally are dependent upon the mar- 
ket value of the stock sold at the par- 
ticular time. The Bankers Shares are 
dealt in on the New York Curb and are 
listed on the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 


FINDING HOMES FOR 
MISPLACED INDUSTRIES 


UCH attention is being given to- 
M day to placing the individual in 
the job for which his peculiar 
qualifications best fit him. Many busi- 
ness tragedies are the direct result of 
misdirected ability—the right man in 
the wrong job. Hence business leaders 
are giving much thought to the proper 
placing of men—to the end that their 
natural and inherent abilities can be 
utilized to the fullest extent. 
This line of action has led to a more 
careful consideration of the proper loca- 
tion of an industry. Many of our most 
progressive cities are endeavoring to at- 
tract new industries by a thorough 
presentation of the advantages which 
they are prepared to offer business firms 
which are not advantageously located. 
Thus there has arisen spirited competi- 
tion among certain of our municipalities 
to induce certain industries to relocate 
to mutual advantage. 
Many manufacturing plants are now 
situated mainly through accident. The 
site of a plant may happen to be the 
birthplace of the founder, or it may have 
been chosen in a local boom period, or 
because land was cheap, or because labor 
conditions were at one time favorable, 
or for many other reasons which may 
have ceased long ago to be operative. 
Yet the plant still remains, out of force 
of habit, though a removal may offer 
many advantages in securing better ac- 
cess to the raw materials market, in 
more plentiful and cheaper labor, or in 
better transportation and distribution 
facilities. 





So certain cities have undertaken to 


N a little’: Massachusetts town, with skep- 
tical neighbors as an audience, Charles 
Goodyear vigorously expounded the possi- 
bilities of waterproofing with rubber —if 
the gum could be made resistant to heat and 
cold. In an emphatic gesture, his hand 
struck the hot stove. He dropped the lump 
of sulphur-mixed rubber gum clenched in 
his fist; it charred slightly but did not melt. 
He had accidentally discovered vulcaniz- 
ing, the long sought process. 


Since that fortunate day eighty-two years 
ago, New England has never lost her advan- 
tage as a leader in developing the wider use 
of rubber. Great factories in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut turn out two-fifths of the 
nation’s rubber footwear. Many of the best 
known tire factories are located here, and 
they ship to every corner of civilization. 


THE. NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK is 
three years older than the vulcanized rub- 
ber industry, and has grown up with it— 
served its interests consistently and intelli- 
gently. From distant plantation to factory, 
and into all the markets of the world, 
Shawmut financing figures largely. 


Inbound or outbound commerce pertain- 
ing to the rubber industry of the country 
can be handled with greatest economy by 
the bank that stands closest to the manufac- 
turer, and that bank is SHAWMUT. 


Resources far exceed $200,000,000 





Che Accident that Founded a Giant Industry 
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Banxs AND Insurance Com’ 
PANIES, while among the largest 
and most expert buyers of in- 
vestment bonds, appreciate as 
fully as the individual investor 
the importance of dealing with 
a reliable bond house. 


Officials charged with the 
important responsibility of 
selecting bonds for the invest- 
ment of their institution's 
funds, or of advising clients 
regarding their investment 
matters, find satisfaction in 
backing up their own judg- 
ment of securities with that 
of an organization, capable 
through specialized effort, of 
rendering a dependable service 
along bond lines. 


A substantial part of the busi 
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The Experienced Institutional Investor 


realizes the value of a connection 
with a responsible investment house 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., INc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
METROPOLITAN BANK BLOG. 


ness of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
is done with banks and other 
institutional investors. An ex- 
tensive list of securities, a 
trained organization, anda 
distribution of offices in the 
principal financial centers, 
enables us to render a bond 
service which many institu 
tional investors have come to 
regard as indispensable. 


The example of these ex- 
perienced purchasers of se- 
curities may well serve as a 
guide to the individual in the 
selection of his bond invest- 
ments. May we send you our 
booklet, “Choosing Your In- 
vestment Banker,” ether 
with our current list of offer- 


ings? Ask for Circular OM-3. 
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LAND TITLE BLOG. 
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books anywhere. Stock made full- 
paid and non-assessable by using our forms. Laws, blanks and 
directions free. Stockholders are exempt from corporate 
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Investment Opportunities 
and 
Our Twenty Payment Plan 


These publications tell of good invest- 
ment stocks, which can be purchased on 
small payments, extending over a period of 
twenty months. ‘This plan was originated 
by us in 1908. You can secure both free. 


Write for 17-O.L. 
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Are You An Investor? 


During the past ord the Financial Department of 


The Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook read- 
ers to solve intelligently their particular investment 
problems. Perhaps you are contemplatinga shifting 


of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 


invest. In either case we shall be glad to give you 
specific informntion on any securities ye! which _ 
may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar 
per inquiry will be made for this special service 
The Outlook Financial Department 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


We're right on the ground £@ 
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Qy 
Farm Land 
Best Security for Money 


The financial strain during the past months 
has demonstrated that” well placed First 
Mortgages on Farm Land are the safest of 
investments. 

For 38 years investors from all sections 
have purchased our Mortgages and Real 
Estate Bonds without the loss of a dollar. 

The rate at present is 7%. Send for offer- 
ings and descriptive pamphlet ‘‘ 8.’’ 


LANDER & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1683-CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 























present their particular advantages in q 
straightforward businesslike way through 
carefully planned advertising. This work 
is generally under the supervision of the 
local Chamber of Commerce and car. 
ried through by trained advertising men, 
The advertisements are placed in news. 
papers and periodicals carefully selected 
to reach the class of business men de 
sired. And where this has been prop. 
erly done results have followed. Mr. F, 
O. Watts, President of the First Nationa] 
Bank of St. Louis, says in “The Nation’s 
Business:” 

“In this day of close competition 


form. No industry stays where it is be 
cause the grandfather of the industry 
was born there. And so it has come 
about that cities desiring to expand 
enter upon systematic campaigns for 
new business and ‘sell’ themselves by a 
series of advertisements and follow-up 
letters. 

“A city, that is to say, is sold much as 
a typewriter or a filing system or a plow t 
would be sold. <A location advantageous | 
to one industry because of its nearness 
to necessary raw materials and its favor- 
able location with regard to the market 
may be wholly unsuited to another, 
Sound principles govern the manufac- 
turer when he changes the location of 
his plant or decides to build an addi- 
tional factory in a new city. When the 
American Locomotive Company deter- 
mined not long ago to establish a 
$2,000,000 plant near St. Louis, its offi- 
cials took these things into considera- 
tion. When a new wheel factory was 
built at Tonawanda, New York, there 
were similar motives. Baltimore, which 
has been campaigning actively and suc- 
cessfully for new industries, figures out 


superiority of that city over its rivals 
for the industry it is seeking. 

“Reading his favorite magazine or 
newspaper, the president of a misplaced 
industry who had been calculating the 
cost to him of long hauls on raw ma- 
terials and finished products sees leap- 
ing at him from the page a group of 
facts picturing an ideal location for him. 
He calls a meeting of his board of direc- 
tors, there is a rapid exchange of cor- 
respondence, and one city’s loss of an in- 
dustry is another’s gain. 
cold commercial assets the only factors 
taken into consideration. Housing, 
schools, churches, clubs, parks, and op- 
portunities for comfortable and con- 
tented home life are sometimes decisive 
factors. 

“Some there are who think an auto- 
mobile drive through 
means rough going over miles of cobble- 
stones. Some there are who think that 
the Tonawandas are an outpost of Kam- 
chatka. Some there are who doubtless 
have grotesque ideas about St. Louis. 
It is to undeceive these persons and to 
bring the truth to the attention of the 
public that municipal advertising cam- 
paigns are planned and carried out. 
Some of them are being prosecuted suc- 
cessfully even now. In all of them it 
will be found that the statements have 
been stripped of exaggeration and that 
the advertisements are placed with 
magazines or newspapers of infiuential 
circulation.” 

Such cities as Baltimore, New Orleans, 
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Des Moines, St. Louis, Seattle, San 
Diego, and Tonawanda, New York, have 
undertaken extensive advertising cam- 
paigns and have been able to show re- 
sults. Seattle, for example, is advertis- 
ing its great advantages as a great rail- 
way and shipping center with easy ac- 
cess to many sources of raw material, 
fuel, and water power. Its Chamber of 
Commerce. is in active correspondence 
with industries which may be contem- 
plating a change of location. 

Mr. Watts in a further discussion of 
municipal campaigns says: 

“St. Louis is the first old city of the 
conservative type to make a serious de- 
mand for its place in the sun. A coterie 
of business men of the Chamber of Com- 
merce there, backed by an aggressive 
Mayor, is telling the city’s story through 
advertising, not so much with the inten- 
tion of exploiting St. Louis as to present 
the facts of its commercial prowess, 
alertness, and strategic industrial posi- 
tion. The Mississippi River forms a 
natural outlet to the sea for shipments 
to Cuba, Porto Rico, Central and South 
America. St. Louis expects in time, 
with the improvement of the river, to 
become an inland port.... 

“Baltimore and the Tonawandas use 
similar arguments. Baltimore, for in- 
stance, is a big and growing seaport, 
and, aside from tax exemption, offers 
no bonus or special inducements to new 
industries. The city advertises exten- 
sively and the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Association circularizes other 
industrial centers. Various business 
and trade bodies also subscribe to the 
expense of obtaining data, and citizens 
are continuously on the lookout for tips 
about industries susceptible of trans- 
plantation. 

“To influence the decision Baltimore 
sets forth the fact that it is the deep- 
water gateway for three great railroad 
systems and is 150 miles nearer Chicago 
and the Middle West than any other sea- 
port city. The accessibility from Balti- 
more of the Panama Canal, Cuba, and 
the east coast ports of South America; 
the cheapness of coal, gas, and oil for 
fuel and of electricity generated on the 
Susquehanna River, are other factors in 
the equation. 

“Several new plants have been located 
recently*in the Tonawandas as a result 
of a similar campaign. ‘In the heart of 
America’s purchasing power’ is the slo- 
gan. The city sets forth the advantages 
of cheap electric power from Niagara, 
of its position as a marine and rail gate- 
way between the Great Lakes and the At- 
lantic, the United States and Canada, its 
superior labor supply, its diversified raw 
materials, its good working conditions, 
equable climate, and the riches of the 
agricultural and fruit lands lying 
around it.” 

The public-spirited business men in 
these cities who are contributing their 
time and money to such campaigns are 
rendering a real service. The advertis- 
ing is not only of benefit to the cities 
themselves, but in many cases has 
brought languishing industries to new 
life by enabling them to relocate their 
plants and thus secure certain advan- 
tages which may transform them from 
losing to profitable, growing undertak- 
ings. 





The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 






Transacts commercial banking 
business of every nature 





Make it your New England Bank 





Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$37,500,000 

















W. L.DOUGLAS 


RReduced "3-00 SHOES “iveeeste 


Special Shoes Special Shoes 
Hand Seta $10.00 | Splish and Durable $6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PERSONAL GUARANTEE 
, THAT THE SHOES ARE ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


They are the best known shoes in the 
world. Sold in 107 W.L.Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at only 
one profit, which guarantees to you the 
best shoes that can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L.Douglas name 
and the retail price are stamped on the 
bottom of all shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is your protection 
against unreasonable profits. 
































YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W._L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 














W. L. Douglas shoes are absolutely the 
best shoe values for the money in this 
country. They aremadeof the best and 
finest leathers that money can buy. 
They combine quality, style, work- || 
manship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion y 
centers of America. The prices are the same e everywhere; 
they cost no more in San Francisco thanthey do in NewYork. 
















W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


C A u T z re) N i ineiet, upon haying w. L. 
Douglas Vo The name 

and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be careful 

to see that ft has not been : Whe or mutilated. 


take no other make, ]oG, y, 


Order direct from 
} yl” facto Send for booklet telling how L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
er shoes ¥ mail, postage free, 167 ‘aed St., Brockton, Mass 







THE STAMPED Price & PRICE 
is YO Sane 
















‘W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 
9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
If your local dealer cannot supply ‘ou, 
































Tours and Travel 





Tours and Travel 








Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 











Spend Your Summer 


EUROPE 


Small Groups 
Scholarly Leadership 
Interesting Itineraries 
Weekly Sailings 

Write for further details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass, 


ALX¢ BAINS 
VICHY 


THE PREMIER THERMS AND 
HEALTH RESORTS OF EUROPE for 


CURE, REST AND 
RECREATION 


Luxurious hotels and magnificent Casinos, 
Temples of Fashion_throbbing witi: Life, 
Restful Villas and Pensions amidst Syl 
van Surroundings and Alpine Scenery, 
Modern Thermal Establishments, Sport 
Organizations of every kind, combine to 
please every taste and meet all budgets. 
For your convenience, arrangements have 
been made whereby you can secure your 
steamship and railway tickets, and book 
your hotel reservations without any _in- 
crease in cost whatever at the office of the 


PARIS-LYONS-MEDITERRANEE RY. 


281 Fifth Ave. at 30th St. 
NEW YORK 















AMERICAN TOURS 


Trips to California, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Great Lakes, Ber- 
muda, St. Lawrence, etc. 


DELTA TOURS %yi Fond, Builting, 
EUROPE 1921 


Washington, D. C. 
Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS ©;A Frankiin st., 


Boston, Mass. 


GO TO EUROPE IN 1921 
AT MY EXPENSE by organizing a 
small party. Babcock’s European Tours, 1137 
Dean 8t., Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Established 1900. 




















Our Represen- 
.tative meets you at 


BERMUDA 


Ask us to make your steam- 
ship and hotel reservations. No 
charges are made for this ser- 
vice. We represent the Furness- 
Bermuda Steamship Company 
and all the hotels at Bermuda. 
W rite or Telephone. 




























HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 





for full information. 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 


England, Beautiful North Wales 


_ Two ladies, long experience in a girls’ board- 
ing school, will chaperon three or four girls 
to England sailing about June 8th, returning 
mid-September. One month London visiting 
places of interest in and around city. Motor 
tour through Shakespeare’s country, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Warwick, Kenilworth, en route 
North Wales. Will take house probably Dol- 
gelley,picturesque old world town, five weeks. 
Motorings through entire country visiting 
Kdwardian castles, Harlech, Conway, Car- 


narvon. Opportunities golf, tennis, fishing 
boating, bathing. Some social life. : 
Address 4,965, Outlook. 





SEE EUROPE 


Five weeks with Prof. Otto Bond, Chicago 
University. Brittany, Paris, the battlefront, 
motoring in the Chateau country, the Pyre- 
nees. “ With the understanding algo.” 

_INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





Man acquainted with travel in Europe 


would take two or three boys abroad 
this summer for expenses. 4,917, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake Champlain, offers to families of re- 
finement at very moderate rates the attrac- 
tions of a beautiful lake shore in a locality 
with a remarkable record for healthfulness. 
The club affords an excellent plain table and 
accommodation. The boating is safe, there are 
attractive walks and drives, and the points of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easily access- 
i uired. Fur information relative 
jodging address Miss MARGARET 
Fuuuer, Club Mgr., 170 E. 72d St., New York. 
For particulars regarding cot rentals 
write John B. Burnham, 233 Lb’ way, NewYork. 








On Lake 
Come to Camp Sacandaga Sacandaga 
ADIRONDACKS A camp tor 


the lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined sur- 
roundings. Good table. Large living-hall. 
Cottages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
canoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-fire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. CuHas. 
Meyer, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 














Hotels and Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


The Firs KENT, Litchfield Co., 

' Conn. Private boarding house in 
Housatonic Valley. Shady lawn, spring water, 
modern improvements, boating. References. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. An ideal place for your summer’s 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for 
booklet. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 














MAINE — 


‘SUMMER at DEER ISLE, ME. 
\) Furnished houses and rooms and board. 
Fine autoing ; deep-sea fishing and boating. 
A suinmer at Deer Isle means rest. A fine 
health resort. Cuts of houses furnished on 
request. Prices reasonable. If interested, cor- 
respond with Board of Trade, Deer Isie, Me. 


YORK CAM PS Loon LAKE, MAINE. 
J. Lewis York, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart «f mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 








CQrasi Hill, opened for boarders May 1. 

Good trout fishing. Plenty eggs, cream 
and chickens. Rates reasonable. References 
given. Correspondence solicited. JACKSON 
& HOLT, North Waterford, Me. P. O. Box 12. 


HURRICANE LODGE ¢.3?<..s 


I IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Pe be Hurricane, Essex Co., W. ¥. 
Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
ds r®& tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
YY 4 verandas overlooking Keene 
donne Trout fishing. Camp- 
ee ing. Swimming pool. Golf 


links ; mile course 9 ——— greens. Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
13th to October Ist. Address until May Ist. K. 
Be.xnapP, 85 North Franklin St., Nyack, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 


Wonderful location, in spruces and pines. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet. $18 to $20. 
M. E. LUCK, Prop. 


SQUIRREL INN 


30th Season Twilight Park, N. Y. 

Open May 21 until November 1, 1921 
jpecial rates for May and June. 

Managers: Mrs. A. FOULKE PIM, Miss M. F. WISTAR 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


every convenience and home 














hi 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the meet, homelike pees in the world. 
‘our inquiries gladly answere: 
QO: -Costellotiqr and our booklet mailed —s—> 

















If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


CAPE COD on 


PINES 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


WHITE HOUSE INN 


91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season June 24 to Sept. 10. Reservations may 
be made now. Detailed information upon 
application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 


— WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 

30 minutes from Boston. Express trains. 
Well located for those who enjoy the country 
but must be near the city. Just the place in 
which to take a short vacation free from 
household cares or to make your home fora 
long a, Hot and cold running water in 
nearly all bedrooms. Private baths. Many 
comfortably furnished rooms for general use, 
several with open w firea. Sun Parlor. 
Fern room. “ Crows’ nest” Outlook. Edison 
Phon: sree Sneratery model. Casino (sep- 
arate building) with playroom for children. 
Bowling, skating, tennis, croquet—in season. 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Free taxi to a.m. and p.m. Boston trains. 
Milk, cream, berries, fresh eggs, chickens, 














$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


comfort, and commends itself to people of 

refinement wishing to live on American Plan 

and be within easy reach of social and dra- 

matic centers. 

Rates with I}lustrated Booklet gladly sent 

upon request. Under KNOTT Management 
53 Washing- 


Th 
HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. looms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


The Margaret Louisa 
of the Y. W. C. A. 
14 East 16th St., New York City 


A homelike hotel for _self-supportin 
women. Rates, $1.00 to $1.50 per day. Sen 
for circular. 











VERMONT 


HESTER, VT. “ The Maples,” Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
piazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
fs. exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 


WYOMING 
WYOMING 


Trapper Lodge 


An all season stock ranch. Good water, 
table, and our own garden in season. ih 
and saddle horses. Camp OUTDOORS WIT 
COMFORT in the Big Horn Mountains. 
Reservations all the year. Address 
WYMAN & SONS, Shell, 


Health Resorts 
“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
6 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependabie and ethical. Every com- 
fort and conveni A dat of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 








ress _ 
Wyoming. 











Greenwich, Ct, First-class in all res: 
home comforts. F. Sr. C. Hrrcncock, M.I 


LINDEN —_ 4 to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa. 41 institution devoted ti 
the personal study and specialized treat 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circuiar i 
Ropert Lirpeincorr Watrer, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 








Place for Sicl 








Crest View Sanatorium 








Suburbs of New York Ne#r,fiuds: 


Easy access by automobile. Private home 
convalescents or elderly people.4,929, Outlo: 


The Bethesda White Plait 


A private sanitarium for invalids and ag 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Addr 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 2 


Country Board 
Boarders Wanted Ideal, Hor 


on a 
farm for Meerery couple. Refined surrou: 
ings. HAIG IS 


YAN, Hampton, Conn. 

* Refined hom 
Children Boarded Refined hoe 
valescent children dieted. Nurses’ care. Be 
shires. Mrs. M. J. O’Neil, Amenia Union, N 























Real Estate 








—_ SSS RSsrieer 








FOR REN 


SIX-ROO 
COTTAC 


In the Berkshire Foothills 
100 miles from New York City. Le ee ig 


ing. Open fireplace. $250, furnished, for s 
son. Dr. E. M. Footer, 119 East 4(th St., N 


NEW LONDON ON 
THE SOUND ¥2",5%!2 


or Rent 
A Spacious HOUSE, convenient t 
bathing beach, casino, and trolley. Ga 
rage, 9 acres of land with fine grove of 
trees. On finest avenue in city, command- 
ing extensive view of Long Island Sound. 
For full particulars 
W. 8S. CHAPPELL, Real Estate, 
New London, Conn. 

















MAINE 
FOR RENT | Larkspur Lodg 


Summer Season 

BLUE HILL, ME. Attractively ft 
nished, fully equipped cottage, 6 bedroom 
3 baths ; living, dining, and morning room 
kitchen, and pantry, 2 piazzas. 4,957, Outloo 


e BuneaLow, furnished, 
Castine, eso bath, kitchenett 
electricity. Suitable for 3. Ref. Rent $22 
Mrs. Twining, CoulterInn,Germantown, Phil 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


For Rent—Summer Cottag-s 
Beautifully situated and completely fu 
nished for housekeeping. 

E. 8. WARE, 6 East 8th St., New York Cit: 


PEMAQUID, MAINE 
FOR SALE OR RENT 

Finest estate on Maine Coast. Large Coloni: 
house. Ocean view, fine harbor and drive 
W. G. TIBBETTS, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


SQUIRREL ISLAND, MAIN} 
TO LFT, attractive cottage, 11 furnish 
rooms, 2 baths, open fireplace, modern co: 
veniences. Price $500. Address 

A. TETREAULT, 81 Water St., Augusta, M 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Manomet, Plymouth, Mas: 
NEW FURNISHED COTTAGE 
to let or for sale; broad piazzas, electr 
lights, hot and cold water, convenience 
open fireplace; terms moderate. I 
AWLEY, Room 148, State House, Bosto: 





























LARGE FURNISHED HOUSE 
fourteen rooms and two baths, in pleasai 
location in old New England college town. 
Apply to Box 752, Northampton, Mass. 


To Rent for Summer *.W {4 


Berkshires, roomy Colonial house with ® 

modern conveniences. 

fireplaces, three ——— ample maid 
en. 











Terms moderate. Tel. Wellesley 51164. 





tem aaspecialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr M.D.. Goshen, N. Y. 








quarter: rage, large gard ‘ully fu 
nished. alcott M-Banks, Williamstown, Mas 





FOR RENT DURING SUMME): 


Sleeping-porch, ope! 


<eme 
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Real Estate 


Real Estate 





MASSACHUSETTS 





BERKSHIRE HILLS 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Three or four mouths. Cool brick house, fur- 
nis! master’s bedrooms, 2 baths; 3 ser- 
yants’ bedrooms, bath. Garage (stable), 7 acres; 
lawn, orchard, vegetable garden (planted as 
tenant requests), strawberries, raspberries, 5 
minutes from Cogusry Club (golf,tennis,etc.). 
4minutes from Hotel. Photc raphs sent on 
request. 8. F. CLARKE, 

50 South Street, Williamstown, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


House, 9 bedrooms, bathroom, for rent to 
refined people for summer season. Delight- 
fully located on New England farm neir 
Portsmouth and Concord.Every convenience. 
Fully furnished. Open fires. Wood supply 
free. Rent $500. Apply for particulars 

JOHN F. SCOTT 
47 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


White Mountains 


Forest Hills, Franconia, N. H. 


Three beautiful cottages for rent. Hot 
water, baths, fireplaces in every room, electric 
light, telephone. Three hundred acres, free 

olf, tennis, dancing; meals at delightful 
fotel that takes complete charge of bunga- 
lows. Reasonable rates. Finest view east of 
the Rockies. KARL P. ABBOTT. 


R To rent for sea- 
KEARSARGE, N. H. son, furnished 
fen-room house, 2 baths, lavatory, electric 
lights, hot water heat, open fireplaces, 
icreened piazza. Every modern convenience, 
Garage. Price on application. Address 
'~ C. G., 118 Mason Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 


-WHITE MOUNTAINS 


For Rent or Sale—Summer Cottage 
Nine rooms, open fires; good neighborhood, 
faces lake and mountains. G bass fishing. 
J. A. Nesmiru, 97 Central St., Lowell, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


OR SUMMER RENTAL 
On Wooded Bluff on Metedeconk 
River, Six Miles from Bay Head, 
Lakewood, and Ocean. Fishing, boat- 
ing, and bathing of the best. New, cool, ven- 
tilated, furnished house, large porch, fireplace 
in living-room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom,kitchen, 
goreroom. Garage connected, 2 car capacity. 
Hot and cold water, last word in sanitation. 
For particulars address 4,949, Outlook. 




















NEW YORK 
U Can Secure De- 


FOR SALE lightful Seashore 


Home, obtain a investment at 
one stroke; healthful, restricted, bay view, 
orgeous sunsets, friendly neighbors ; fishing, 
ting, swimming, commuting distance from 
New York. Owner, Box 68, Bloomfield, N. J. 


FOR SALE — HOUSE 


containing 7 rooms and bath, also very large 

sleeping porch. Garage, barn, and 16 acres. 

Pound Ridge, Westchester County, 
- ¥. Call or write 

A. C. AGOR, 530 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


$800 Cash Secures 180 Acres 


4 cows, boots, machinery, vehicles, etc. ; valu- 
able lot timber, pulp, cord wood; fruit; 8 
room house, 1l-cow barn ; $2,000 gets ail. De- 
tails page 16 Illus.Catalog 1100Bargains. FREE 
Strout AcEncy. 150 BM Nassau St., N. Y.City. 


VERMONT 
Lake Champlain, Vermont 


Malletts Bay, Coates Island 
6 miles from Burlington, one-half mile across 
bay from McVicars Gea. 6-room furnished 
bungalow with 4 bedrooms, bathroom, tub 
running hot and cold water, 3 screened 
porches, garage. GEORGE M. SABIN, M.D., 
244 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


*, FOR SALE or TO 
Lake Champlain RENT Separately 
Four modern, furnished houses, seven miles 
from St. Albans, Vt. Dock, bathing beach. 


Apply Dr. MeLvittg, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


























Property Wanted 


wa NTED To Rent, in New England for 

Y summer, furnished BUNGALOW 

with sleeping porch,modern conveniehces,an 
ardening plot,near supplies. Write Mrs. F'.M. 
/EsT, 300 Forest Park Ave.,Springfield, Mass. 





HELP WANTED 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governeases, imatrons, house- 
keepers, social waykers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, Providence, Kast Side Box 5. 
Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address Frovidence. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employerand 
employee. Housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, 
Caen, attendauts, secretaries, mother’s 

elpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 


, WANTED—Lady of refinement and educa- 
tion as mother’s assistant with children. 
Apply Mrs. Karran, 75 Fulton 8t., N. Y. City. 

NURSERY GOVERNESS or reliable nurse 
to help with the care of three children. Will- 
ing to go to seaside. References. Mrs. 
Archer Trench, 88 Henderson Avenue, New 
Brighton, Staten Island. 

WIDOW with four little boys wishes to* 
find competent, well educated young woman 
under forty, who will share care of children 
and be agreeable companion. $50 monthly. 
Summers in Maine. One maid kept. Box 
385, Haverford, Pa. 

WANTED, at once, housemother to take 
full charge 45 boys, ages 6 to 14. Outside 
school. Personal interview preferred. Hart- 
ford Orphan Asylum, 171 Putnam St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

WOM AN, experienced in care and training 
of children, for boys 444 and 6. Box 475, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

WANTED—Young woman to serve as com- 
panion to girl 7 years and boy 5 years. Ex- 
perien’e not necessary. Intelligence an‘! re- 
finement and references required. Brooklyn 
in winter and Long Island summers. Address 
P. 8. W., 28 Orange St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

WANTED—Governess-nurse for little girl 
whose mental and aoe development is 
retarded on account of injury to head. 9,763, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interua- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. 








Wanted To Bay fouse 27st 


near New England village or town, preferably 
Massachusetts or Connecticut. Prefer not more 
than 15 acres. Send -yre = if possible. 
W. D. H., 749 West End Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—TO RENT 


either a house or store for tea-room in summer 
resort or along auto highway. 4,771, Outlook. 
LE 


- BOARD AND ROOMS 


LADIES visiting New York, professional 
women, students, transient or permanent, 
gaee eae Apply School for Girls, 17 East 

ith St. 


ROOMS TO RENT 














- Gentleman’s Country 
Short Hills, NJ. Residence For Rent, 
Furnished; 12 rooms, 3 baths, all con- 
veniences ; newly decorated; garden, fruit and 
shade trees; garage; exceptional location, 35 
mins. from Hoboken. $250 a month. June till 
November. Mrs. W. P. Ngex, Millburn, N. J. 


NEW YORK 





SUMMER visitors may have exclusive and 
convenient lodging at my home. rs. Z.C., 
ass. 


32 Broadway, Beverly, 


__FOR THE HOME 4 


HONEY — Delicious honey. Guaranteed 
pure. $1.90 for 10 pounds, $1.05 for 5 pounds, 
postage prepaid in zones ) and 2. 9,788,Outlook 








3 Acres For Sale in ADIRONDACKS 


On Long Lake, beautiful loca- 
tion, and bargain at $1,500 
idress Mrs. C. H. PERRIN, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


For Rent, Keene Valley, Adirondacks 


Large, completely furnished cottage, linen, 
silver, ete., 3 bathrooms, 8 fireplaces, tele- 
phone, garage, magnificent mountain and 
valley views. Golf and tennis near. Address 
M. 8S. LUDLUM, 1827 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


In the 
A Country Home 4 prroNDACK 
FOOTHILLS with access to a beautiful 
clear water lake. Fully furnished; moderate 
reuta)]. John B. Burnham, 233 Broadway, N. Y. 


| FOR RENT On LAKE GEORGE 


j In the Adirondacks 

| Furnished cottages. Golf, tennis, boating, 

b bathing, fishing. Meals at Club if desired. 
GLENBURNIE C0O., Glenburnie, N. Y. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
income; home cooked food, catering, tea 
room, etc. Correspondence course. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH. New 
England ancestry established. I traced the 
439 Hetty Green heirs. William M. Emery, 
Fall River, Mass. 

SPEECHES, lectures, and special articles 
prepared for all occasions. Prompt and careful 
service. 1,000 words, $10. Sanborn and Pierce, 
Studio, 690 Shepard Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


LANTERN slides made and colored. High- 
est grade work. 25 years’ experience. Edward 
Van Altena, 29 West 38th St., New York City. 
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*_. Shore front 

|| Lake Champlain cuman in 
the pines, furnished. Open fires. Sand 
beach for children $250 to $300 for season. 
C.H.EASTON, 140 Liberty St., New York. 











~ Essex-on-Lake Champlain 


To rent for the season. Ten rooms, two baths; 
firnished for housekeeping; large veranda. 
Water front, fine views, bathing, boat. Ad- 
dress P. R. NEWBY, 7 W. 92d St., New York. 
Telephone Riverside 1184. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


| FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 








Located nay on Trout Lake, three miles 
rom Bolton Landing, Lake 
Entirely new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental.Com pletely furnished 
throughout. ‘ive rooms (three 
bedrooms) and bath. Kitchen with 
running water. Ice, wood, and 
rowboat included. 
Vor foll nortionlars addresa 4.511. Outlook. 

















HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


WANTED — 1,500 Railway Traffic Inspec- 
tors; no experience ; train for this profession 
through spare-time home study ; easy terins; 
$110 to $200 monthly and expenses guar- 
anteed, or money k. Outdoors, local or 
traveling, under big men who reward ability. 
Get Free Booklet CM-27._ Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 

WANTED—Director ot Sunday school and 
young people's work in New Jersey suburban 
church. Position will become vacant at early 
date. Reply, giving experience and refer- 
ences. State compensation expected. 9,716, 
Outlook. 

SPLENDID. clerical work opportunity. 
Spare or whole time. No canvassing, ¢ 
money. Chautauqua Business Builders, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Companions aad Domestic Helpers 

WANTED—Young gentlewomen of refine- 
ment and culture, fond of the country. who 
would appreciate quiet home life with lady 
poumring companion-nurse. Must have g 
health. Full particulars and references de- 
sired. 9.792, Outlook, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


ORGANIST and PIANISTE, Presbyterian, 
desires church position. Location and organ 
considered. Reterences. 9,727, Outlook. 

Business Situations 
SECRETARY —Young woman, experienced, 
desires position in school or college. Reter- 
ences. 9,726, Outlook. 

YOUNG man desires position of superin- 
tendent or assistant in boys’ institution, or in 
church work owen | ae. Would 
tutor. Experienced. 9,748, Outlook. 

LADY desires position as assistant or take 
charge of linen room in an institution. 9,760, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Position_as private secretary 
by graduate nurse. Registered, 14 years’ 
experience all branches of the profession ; 
also graduate secretary, experienced. With 
an association, hospital. or doctor’s office. Ref- 
erences. 9,773, Outlook. 

SECRETARIAL position, in Pittsburgh or 
vicinity, desired by young woman ; college 
graduate; 3 years’ experience as stenog- 
rapher and secretary. 9,758, Outlook. 

STATISTICAL CLERK, young lady with 
3 years’ experience, desires position. 9,787, 
Outlook. 

AVIATOR, former Lieutenant Army Air 
Service, desires position as pilot with firm 
or individual, passenger-carrying, exhibition 
work, or Gosport instruction. Address John 
F. Bay, Jarrettsville, Md. 

WANTED, by trained woman farmer, posi- 
tion as manager or assistant manager on 
salary, shares, or partnership. G refer- 
ences, g' sense. 9,794, Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY graduate with considerable 
business experience wishes to travel this 
summer, earning his way.Can do stenographic 
and secretarial work. 9,791, Outlook. 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

EDUCATED young American woman, 
accustomed to traveling, as companion, tutor, 
or chaperon. 9,706, Outlook. 

TWO French teachers want simmer posi- 
tion as waitresses in tea room or hotel. Miss 
L. L., 67 Wildwood Ave., Newtonville, Mass. 

YOUNG woman wishes position to chap- 
eron young girls. Summer months. ef- 
erences exchanged. 9,775, Outlook. 

CERTIFIED nurse, whose professiona! life 
has been spent with patients of acknowledged 
refinement and standing, will consider an 
offer to travel as companion and nurse to lady 
or ladies planning trip abroad. Address Nurse, 
201 W. 108th St., Apt. 47, New York City. 

REFINED Swiss woman, 38, conscientious 
worker, good references, speaks English and 
French, wishes ition as housekeeper in in- 
stitution or motherless home. 9,777, Outlook. 

CULTURED young woman, good reader, 
used to travei—cheerful. adaptabie, used to 
managing house and maids, desires position as 
companion or home manager. 9,774, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, teacher, as companion 
for summer. Will travel. 9,776, Outlook. 

REFINED, educated woman, secretarial ex- 
perience, six years in the Orient, desires pos'- 
tion as traveling companion or executive sec- 
retary. References exchanged. 9,761 Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED institutional manager, 
housekeeper, and dietitian, desires position 
of responsibility. $150 a month and main- 
tenance. 9.765, Outlook. 

REFINED lady, apeshing French, Spanish, 
desires to be companion, home or traveling. 
Miss Xhrouet, Grand Haven, Mich. 

POSITION wanted as housekeeper for 
business woman or companion to invalid. 
9,770, Outlook. 












SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions ard Domestic Helpers 

LADY well qualified to act as chaperon 
wishes position for summer months. Excel- 
lent references. 9,739, Outlook. 

TWO refined Southern girls will travel as 
. Separately, together. 9,752, 
Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse, speaking French and 
Italian, desires position as nurse or com- 
panion with family traveling. 9,753, Outlook. 

SUMMER position. wanted as companion 
or governess. 9,768, Outlook. 

WANTED, by refined American woman, 

ition of trust as companion-assistant in the 
home, Fond of children, capable and experi- 
enced. 9,772, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman desires position as com- 
panion-secretary : can drive car. Best refer- 
ences. 9,736, Outlook. 

WOMAN desires position as companion, 
tutor to children, or helper in house duties 
or management. 9,780, Outlook. 

FORMER TEACHER, Protestant, desires 
position as mother’s helper or governess. 
Available at once. 9,786, Outlook. 

CHAPERONE.—CLERGY MAN desires to 
recommend lady who has had large experi- 
ence in foreign travel with young people. 
Willaccompany as companion or chaperone in 
this country, or in Europe, where her knowl- 
edge of languages and customs would be very 
useful. Exceptional references. 9,784, Outlook. 

MANAGING housekeeper, Compani: n- 
housekeeper. American lady, capable of tak- 
ing entire charge of house, servants, market- 





ing, ete. City or country references. 9,789, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Companion’s position, summer 
months. Experienced. References. 9,798, 
Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

POSITION wanted in June to October, a 
tutorship. Columbia graduate, master’s de- 
gree. 9,710, Outlook. 

FRENCH lady, refined, experienced teach- 
er, excellent references, wishes position for 
summer. Chaperon, tutoring, private secre- 
tary. Wouldtravel. 9,721, Outlook. 

REFINED young college student desires 
summer ition as tutor and companion to 
boy or ys in private family. Athletic. 
Good references. 9,734, Outlook. 

WANTED, by Sargent graduate, position 
athletic director in school or home for 
September. 9,745, Outlook. 

SUPERIOR French teacher available next 
fall. College or school in or uear New York. 
9,778, Outlook. 

HIGH school teacher, four years’ experi- 
ence, desires position for summer as tutor or 
chaperon. 9,757, Outlook. 

FRENCH teacher desires summer position, 
tutor or companion. Experienced traveler. 
9,766, Outlook. 

TEACHER in girls’ vocational school 
would like summer work. Governess. Girls’ 
camp preferred. References exchanged. 9,764, 
Outlook. 

FRENCH woman, high school teacher, 30 
‘years old, desires = — summer as 
companion or teacher in private family. Miss 
Lecomte, 262 Norwood Ave., Buffalo, 

WOMAN, recently widowed, educated, 
former teacher, desires position as compan- 
ion-tutor to child under 12. Will tutor in 
Latin, algebra, and piano grades 1, 2, and 3. 
Compensation moderate. Kngagement for 
June 1. Address Mrs. Frances Armstrong, 


YOUNG lady, teacher in one of the best 
private schools of the country, wishes tutor- 
ing position for summer. 9,769, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher and _ supervisor 
of music or music and penmene desires 
position now or September as supervisor or 
teacher in high or normal school. Can com- 
bine with commercial subjects. 9,781, Outlook. 

PRINCETON Junior wishes position as 
tutor or companion to boy or girl for summer. 
References upon request, 9,783, Outloo! 

KINDERGARTNER desires position for 
summer months in summer school, or as 
children’s entertainer. 9,790, Outlook. 

AMERICAN, Teachers’ College graduate, 
thoroughly experienced governess. Engli:-h 
branches, French, German, physical culture. 
Excellent seberences.Salaryeee. 9,797,Outlook 

COLLEGE graduate, successful boys’ 
teacher, w shes position as tutor for summer. 
9,795, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Kefer- 
euces. 309 West 9th St. 

BOYS wanted, 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

EXPERIENCED teacher, Bryn Mawr 
graduate, will chaperon and tutor two girls 
at es —, Maine, July, August. Terms 
reasonable. Keterences exchanged. 9,675, 
Outlook. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge ; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New Yor 

WANTED—Young women to take nine 
months’ course in training for the care of 
chronic and convalescent invalids. Address 
F. E. Parker Home New Brunswick N. J. 

EDUCATIONAL TRIPS in Massachusetts, 
local and distant, for four boys, during sum- 
mer. Expert naturalist and high school 
teachers in attendance. Headquarters in 
country ; sleeping porches, healthful living. 
Lakeside cottage 1 miles distant, with 
private supervised swimming beach. An 
early gratuitous correspondence with boys, 
in English or French, would aid decision. 
Minimum weekly board $25. Teacher-matron, 
Lock Box 47, Lunenburg, M 

CHILD offered superior training in home 
of Vineland graduate. Parents’ and physi- 
cian’s references. 9,756, Outlook. 
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Stop It—With 3-in-One 


Squeaking means friction. Friction penetrating power is wonderful. It 
means premature wearing out—ex- works its way between the leaves— 
pense. lubricates them perfectly—stops the 


Lubricate your auto springs with 3-in- squeak. 

One Oil—the easy way. Done in an 3.in-One prevents rust forming be- 
instant. Keeps your hands clean. tween the leaves—the cause of nearly 
Don’t jack up your car. Don’t loosen all spring breakage. Apply 3-in-One 
the clips. Don’t use aspring spreader. once a week, then the even will 
Do nothing but just this: Squirt 3-in- always slide freely and the springs 
One among the edges of the leaves ride easier. New springs lose their 
and on the ends of the springs. Its _ stiffness if 3-in-One is used. 


End Magneto Troubles Keep Your Car Bright 


by oiling your magneto (any make) with by using 3-in-One on the varnished body 
3-in-One, the oil that never clogs a bearing surfaces. It beautifies the car and hardens 
or burns at any rate of speed. It lubricates the high finish. Prevents rust on the metal 
the delicate bearings perfectly aud works parts. Puts a fine polish on nickel parts. 
out every vestige of gum and dirt. Result— Brightens up the windshield. Preserves the 
a fat, hot spark at just the right firing in- upholstery and leather cushions. 

stant. Magneto manufacturers recommend 


3-in-One. ° 
The Handy Oil Can 
Ford Commutators full of 3 in-One, is the convenient package 
need 3-in-One. Makes cranking far easier. for motorists. Get a can for your car to-day. 
No dust or dirt can collect in the commutator 
when 3-in-One is used. The oil keeps it bright FREE Liberal sample of 3-in-One and 
and clean. Every Ford owner should try this. Special Automobile Circular. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 SS. Broadway, New York 























To Summer Resort Proprietors 


The Outlook will devote five spring and early summer 
issues to special advertising of summer resorts, tours 
and travel. These will be the issues of 


May !1 and 25 
June 8 and 22 :: : July 6 


The issue of May 25 will be the special annual travel and 
resort number containing articles on vacation subjects and 
illustrations especially selected. The corresponding issue 
of 1920 carried 198 advertisements of hotels and resorts. 
WRITE US EARLY AND WE WILL BE GLAD TO GIVE YOU COPY SUGGESTIONS 
Department of Classified Advertising 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Tent Fae mab © 
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BY THE WAY 


HERE is one bill which, a friend of The 

Outlook writes, is paid almost with 
pleasure. It is a bill for insurance on 
a small sailboat, and the pleasure js 
derived from the language in which the 
insurance policy is couched. Who would 
not thrill at entering upon a contract 
with a firm which describes its responsi- 
bilities in the following words? “Toucu- 
InG the adventures and perils which we, 
the said Assurers, are contented to bear 
and take upon us, they are of the Seas, 
Men-of-War, Fire, Enemies, Pirates, 
Rovers, Thieves, Jettisons, Letters of 
Mart and Countermart, Surprisals, Tak- 
ings at Sea, Arrests, Restraints and De. 
tainments of all Kings, Princes, and 
Peoples of what nation, condition or 
quality soever.” Can any lawyer supply 
us with the origin of these phrases? Do 
they date from the time of the Pheni- 
cians or only from that of Christopher 
Columbus? 





Melville E. Stone, the well-known 
newspaper man, tells in “Collier’s” the 
story of a famous phrase attributed to 
Mr. William H. Vanderbilt—‘The public 
be damned.” According to Mr. Stone, 
the phrase was used in exasperation 
against a reporter, not in contempt of 
the public. The persistent reporter got 
into Mr. Vanderbilt’s private car while 
he was at dinner and demanded an in- 
terview. “Well, sit down at the other 
end of the car until I have finished din- 
ner, and I will talk with you,” pleaded 
the victim. “But,” said the reporter, “it 
is late and I will not reach the office in 
time. The public—”’ ‘The public be 
damned!” ejaculated the infuriated 
diner; “you get out of here!” Out of 
this expostulation, says Mr. Stone, the 
reporter made his sensational interview, 
which did the railways incalculable 
damage. 





Unlucky vessels, sometimes called 
“hoodoo” ships, are soon’ spotted by 
underwriters, according to “Syren and 
Shipping,” and the owners find it diffi- 
cult to get them insured. An accident 
during a launching is often taken by 
seamen as a sure sign of an unfortunate 
career. An instance cited is the 
Daphne, which turned turtle while she 
was being launched and drowned over a 
hundred men. Though her name was 
changed more than once in the hope of 
averting her misfortunes, she remained 
“unlucky” until she was finally sunk. 





According to the American Library 
Association, Zane Grey and Julius 
Cesar are the two authors most popular 
among the doughboys of the American 
Army of Occupation on the Rhine. 
Translations of the “Gallic Wars” run 
second to Mr. Grey’s tales of Western 
adventure. The ruins of the bridge 
Cesar built near Coblenz have lifted 
his writings out of the schoolbook class, 
in the eyes of the soldiers. 





The world’s record in mountain-climb- 
ing is held by the Duke of the Abruzzi, 





who climbed 24,600 feet up the sides of 
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Mount Godwin-Austen in the Himalayas, 
of The{ though he failed to reach the mountain’s 
t with summit. This record may soon be ex- 
Ace on celled by the prospective British expedi- 
ure is tion which is to attempt the ascent of 
ch the Mount Everest, the world’s highest 
would} mountain, estimated to be 29,141 feet 
ntraet high. Among women mountain-climbers, 
sponsi- Mrs. Fanny Bullock-Workman holds the 




















a record in her ascent of 23,300 feet on Makes 
ch we, in: ia. ° 
se one of the Nun Kun peaks in’ India OR menwithheavy, 
Seas, A “footnote to history” in a recent ; h . , wiry beards and ten- 
irates ay ae ; 7 
us Pp book says that the numerous Bristol S avi N der skin, here is the real 
Gaal Hotels” in Europe get their name from d f f 
Sipe the fourth Earl of Bristol, a well-known ™ bear softener, — 
d De : esa ° . 
epicure, who always picked out the best shavin a new de ight. 
» and{ jotel in any resort he patronized, e ra | S l e F ; 8 St 
on Or) which came to be known as “Lord Bris- You'll experience a genuine 
“ens tol’s hotel” and finally gave vogue to the surprise when you begin to 
is VO “ * ” : s p 9 os 
ier name Hotel Bristol. Whether this is use Shavaid and you'll join 
eth | a true explanation or not, a glance the thousands whorwoulda't 
need through “Bradshaw’s” shows at least : , 
a dozen “Hotel Bristols” in leading re- shave without it. 
sorts on the Continent. 
nown * + 
the “What is the matter with your face?” i atl 1er is doubly ef tective 
oo he a well-known actress was asked by a 
puDLIC friend who met her as she was coming . ‘ 
stone, | from a photographer’s, according to the Merely cover the beard with Shavaid. Then apply your favor- 
‘ation { “Dramatic Mirror;” “you look drawn ite lather. No other preparations are necessary, no rubbing, 
pt of | and out of focus.” “Well, why shouldn’t no hot water applications, no waiting. Just shave—what a 
ef got 1?” was the reply; “I have just had Aheencet 
while some art photographs taken and I am c ; 
poo trying to look like them.” Shavaid keeps the skin in condition—no after-lotions 
other . . ” . 
: are necessary. There’s no smarting, no “drawn” feeling. 
1 din- Mrs. Pepys, the “poor wretch” who Y. r: Il feel anil rus T b 8 
eaded occasionally suffered from the frankness our face will feel Cool and velvety. iry a tube. 
r, “it of her husband in his celebrated Diary, At all druggists. 
ice IN | gets her revenge in the pages of the 
ic be “Atlantic” this month, to which E: Bar- BAUER & BLACK 
ie rington contributes some extracts from Chicago New York Toronto 
Oo “TD: ” ° A 
aha her “Diurnal.” Here is a sample: Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
tom Weary to bed, Saml starting up in and Allied Products 
the night with Nightmare [after a P Pe | { 
lable truly Pepysian feast] not knowing ore) uc 
what he did, and did so shreeke and 
cry that the Mayds in affright did run 
called in, and the Watchman called to know 
d by was any poor Soul murthered within. 
and But this no more than my Expecta- 
. a“ tion, and so quietly to sleep. as er or 
ident 


“After the feast, a famine.” The say- 4 d Ph h 
n by ing might well apply to a multitude of rtoons an otograp S 
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rican “Times” says, than that of Sir Richard To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook: To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook : 
hine. Burton, the famous traveler, = the The attached photograph is the property of The attached cartoon is clipped from the 
run cemetery at Mortlake. It is of white the undersigned and is submitted for publica- 
stern marble, and is fashioned as an Arab tion in The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for | | oo, of the following 
ridge tent decorated with a crucifix. Within its return if unavailable. It is my under- 
; ; 1 I icht j standing that ‘The Outlook agrees to pay $3 a If thi alt 
ifted San & tar, and Mr. Thomas Wright in for this photograph if reproduced as a half- ALE oe ese cece eee see eeeeee this Lay ay 
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Makes Sturdy, 
Happy Children 


The delicate stomachs and organs 
of elimination of. growing children 
need careful attention at the first 
signs of derangement. Children 
like to take bubbling, clean-tasting 














ENO’'s 

















FRUIT SALT 





(Derivative Compound) 





and a little sifted into a glass of 





water helps to sweeten the stomach, 
gently stimulate digestion and pro- 





mote regular, healthy elimination of 





irritating, poisonous body waste. A 











larger quantity gives the intestinal 





tract a thorough cleansing. 


ENO brings back the bright eyes, 














laughing lips, irrepressible spirits 

















and tireless activity of perfect child 














health, and its occasional use goes 
far to maintain it. 


ENO should be in every home for 
the health of both young and old. 
At all druggists, $1.25 a large bottle 


Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, S. E., England 


Sales Agents: HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ine. 
New York—Toronto—Sydney 
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LL the old charm 
of these two 
famous hotels now 
combined and added 
to. Hospitable. Home 
like. Finest cuisine 
Every modern com- 
fort and service. 


oe $x ahi LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
~ GHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY. N.J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 

















BORN IN A BARROOM 


Nn these days of National Prohibition 

there is an element of contemporary 
interest in the early history of the move. 
ment which culminated in the adoptior 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, in his article on 
John B. Gough in The Outlook for Feb. 
ruary 16, referred to the organization of 
the Washington Total Abstinence So- 
ciety in 1840, and added, “This was, ] 
believe, the first total abstinence society 
organized in America.” ‘"hree readers 
have sent us account of such societies 
organized earlier than that date. 

One of these societies is mentioned by 
the Rev. Clifford H. Smith, of Ludlow, 
Vermont, who writes that he has in his 
possession the record book of “the Pitts- 
ford Temperance Society,” organized at 
Pittsford, Vermont, April 9, 1828. The 
members promised to abstain from ardent 
spirits except as medicine, to refuse the 
use of them in their households, and to 
discountenance their use in the commu- 
nity. This society continued until 1893. 

Another society, organized only a few 
months later, namely, about October 1, 
1828, based on principles of total absti- 
nence from ardent spirits except as medi- 
cine, is described in a letter from Fred 
E. Brooks, of French Creek, West Vir- 
ginia, where that society was formed. 

Two earlier societies, however, are 
mentioned by Charles T. Andrews, of 
South Bend, Indiana. 

These are described by him, in a let- 
ter to us, as follows: “First, the Rev. Ly- 
man Beecher, pastor of a church at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, about 1815 or- 
ganized a total abstinence society of 
which my father, Richard Andrews, 
then eighteen years of age, was a charter 
member; second, in 1816 what has later 
been known as the ‘Hector Town Tem- 
perance Society’ was organized in the 
pioneer settlement of Hector, then Tomp- 
kins, but since Schuyler County, New 
York, on the east shores of Seneca Lake. 

“This society, singularly enough, was 
formed in the barroom of a country 
tavern. The farmers thereabouts had 
been in the habit of meeting Saturday 
evenings and taking what Burns calls a 
‘cup of kindness’ while chatting over 
the news of the week. On a certair 
night one of them said: ‘We are having 
boys growing up. While we do not fee 
bad effects from our whisky, it may not 
be safe for them to follow our example 
I suggest that we agree totally to ab 
stain from intoxicating liquors.’ Other: 
favored his suggestion, and that nigh 
they drew up and signed a pledge whicl 
most of them kept faithfully. 

“I well remember the old ‘tavern, 
transformed into a farmhouse. I alsc 
was personally acquainted with two 0! 
the’ ‘charter’ members, Chauncy anc 
Caleb Smith. The society has continuec 
to this day. It has annual meetings, and 
in 1916 celebrated its centenary. 

“To my knowledge, it often exerted a 
salutary influence by securing the elec- 
tion of ‘no-license’ town officials, thus 
making Hector ‘dry.’ 

“I am inclined to believe that the old- 
est total abstinence society in the world 
is the Hector Town Temperance Society, 





in Schuyler County, New York.” 








